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THE NEW CRUSADE OF THE RED-CROSS. 


Some twenty years ago, at the very time when the United 
States Sanitary Commission, under the energetic leadership 
of the Rev. Dr. Bellows, was making the only great experi- 
ment which the world had as yet seen in the organization of 
private beneficence for the aid and succor of sick and 
wounded soldiers in time of war, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, in the city of Geneva, there were laid the founda- 
tions of what might fitly be called the Sanitary Commission 
of the World, but whose actual name is the Society of the 
Red-Cross. To those of our readers who know, either per- 
sonally or by report, what was the work of our Sanitary Com- 
mission during the long years of the nation’s bloody struggle 
for continued existence, the few words above written tell 
much concerning our subject. But, while the symbol of the 
Red Cross stands for help to those who have been disabled 
by the fortunes of war, it means much more than this,— how 
much more will appear in the sequel. 

Although for the last two or three hundred years the 
armies of all civilized nations have been supposed to be pro- 
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vided with sufficient medical attendance and ample sanitary 
stores, as a matter of fact this has seldom been the case. 
Every long campaign, and especially every great battle, has 
demonstrated the insufficiency of the provision made by the 
military authorities for the care of those with whom the 
question of life or death depended upon the presence or 
absence of skilful surgeons, trained nurses, suitably con- 
structed ambulances, and well-furnished hospitals. War is 
always, to some extent, an unforeseen occurrence, and often 
comes when least expected. In times of peace, more or less 
provision is made for the training of standing armies, rather 
as a threat to evil-disposed neighbors than with any expecta- 
tion that there will ever be actual occasion for striking a hos- 
tile blow.: Apparently more remote even than the chances of 
war itself, or, at least, naturally crowded out of thought, is 
the probability that there will be suffering and anguish on 
the field of battle, for the alleviation of which hardly any 
forethought can be too great or any provision unnecessarily 
abundant. War means fighting and the destruction of life, 
not the saving of it; and soldiers have enough to do to 
make themselves masters of their art and to practise it suc- 
cessfully, without at the same time undertaking the allevia- 
tion of the sufferings incident to the active exercise of their 
calling. Whatever provision governments may make for 
sanitary service in time of war, almost of necessity there 
will ever remain much which is very desirable to be done, 
but which must go undone, unless private beneficence supple- 
ments official service. Yet, that such special aid may effect 
the most of which it is capable, organization is indispensable : 
otherwise, irresponsibility, ignorance, and inefficiency will 
often waste what patriotism, love, and pity give with liberal 
hand. 

Impressed by these considerations, as well as by others of 
no less importance, presently to be noticed, and stimulated to 
speedy action by the still fresh remembrance of the costly 
sacrifices of life in the peninsula of the Crimea and on the 
plains of Lombardy, the “Genevese Society of Public 
Utility,” in the month of February, 1863, established a com- 
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mission consisting of five persons especially competent for 
the performance of the duty assigned them, whose business 
it should be, acting in the name of the Society and with its 
full authorization, to adopt such measures as might seem 
expedient and feasible in the interest of the work whose out- 
lines we have just briefly sketched. The commissioners at 
once took up their task in earnest. The problem being to 
contrive some form of organization which should be adapt- 
able to the peculiar circumstances of every civilized nation 
on the face of the earth, it was evident that the proposed 
association must be based upon a few fundamental princi- 
ples of universal application. Perhaps for the first time in 
the history of associated effort undertaken on a large scale, 
almost everything but the leading purpose in view was to be 
left undetermined by the parent organization. Nations are, 
if possible, more jealous than individuals of their indepen- 
dence of action; aud especially are they unwilling to receive 
from any foreign source dictation or even advice with 
regard to the conduct of their military affairs. With won- 
derful skill, the Geneva Commission framed a plan whose 
simplicity was equalled only by the sagacity with which its 
originators steered between the dangerous rocks of exces- 
sive centralization on the one hand and irresponsible liberty 
on the other. Even to the question, if one were to ask it, 
“Is the Red Cross the name of a society?” “No” would 
be as truthful an answer as “ Yes”; for now the name desig- 
nates a Central Committee established at Geneva, now 
those who anywhere and in any way, whether with little or 
with much organization, express their desire to co-operate 
with this Committee and to bear its badge, and now only a 
new principle of international law. To this last point, we 
can no longer delay making more particular reference. 

What specifically distinguishes the Red-Cross movement 
from all previous associations having more or less right to 
claim kinship with it is its dependence upon and, in a certain 
sense, identity with a now assured principle of the law of 
nations. The members of the Geneva Commission had 
realized from the outset that, if anything worth the while 
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was to be accomplished, the co-operation not only of indi- 
viduals, but of governments, must be secured; and to this 
part of their task they first turned their attention. As a 
condition antecedent to any direct movement in the line pro- 
posed, it was necessary that those expected to co-operate 
should be fully convinced of the necessity of the movement 
about to be inaugurated, if at all, by their efforts. Accord- 
ingly, by invitation issuing from Geneva, thirty-one persons, 
eighteen of whom were official delegates from fourteen dif- 
ferent governments, six representatives of societies whose 
objects were such as to give them an interest in the proposed 
work, and seven persons not present in an official capacity, 
assembled in that city on the 26th of October, 1863, 
and, together with_the members of the Commission, pro- 
ceeded to organize themselves into a Conference for deliber- 
ation and whatever subsequent action might seem expedient. 
A large number of communications from various parts of 
Europe also expressed such sympathy with the proposed 
movement as showed to the originators of the plan that they 
had not erred in thinking that the time was ripe for action. 

As was to be expected, differences of opinion soon mani- 
fested themselves in the Conference; and there was need of 
earnest discussion on more than one point before it became 
evident to all what was the proper action to be taken. The 
unanimous opinion of the Conference finally embodied itself 
in a series of resolutions, ten in number, besides a memo- 
randum of three points upon which they desired govern- 
mental action. The following is the substance of this 
important document. 

Provision is made for the establishment in every civil- 
ized country of a Central Committee, or other national 
association, whose aim it shall be to supplement by private 
aid the sanitary resources of the armies of the country, 
whenever there shall be need and opportunity for so doing. 
No one form of organization and administration is pre- 
scribed, but each country is left quite free to operate in 
whatever way seems to it best, so long as the main object of 
the whole movement is kept in view. The work of this 
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central organization may be forwarded by any number of 
Aid Societies scattered in different parts of the country and 
subordinate to the parent society. The last stipulation — 
that local societies shall work under the direction of the 
Central Committee — was considered indispensable to the 
securing of prompt and efficient action in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Since the object in view was to plan for the supplementing 
of the sanitary service of national armies, it was evident 
that the several national committees must have some sort of 
official connection with and recognition by the governments 
in whose interests they were to operate. For the presence 
of civilians on the field of battle or, in fact, anywhere within 
the lines of the contending armies had hitherto been looked 
upon as something quite inconsistent with military disci- 
pline; and the exception made in quite recent times in favor 
of correspondents of the newspaper press had been hedged 
about with so many restrictions as to render it evident that 
the concession had been made because of a supposed popular 
demand, and not in accordance with the inclination of those 
in authority. It was therefore determined that all national 
organizations associated in the new movement should, at the 
very outset, ask for the sanction of their respective gov- 
ernments. 

The Conference declared it to be the duty of the various 
Aid Societies in times of peace to attend to the securing and 
storing of such sanitary supplies as would be likely to be 
needed in the contingency of war, and also to the training 
of volunteer nurses, who should hold themselves in readi- 
ness to answer the call of the military authorities whenever 
the official service of the medical staff should prove insuffi- 
cient to answer the demands made upon it. 

In the event of war, the Central Committees of the bel- 
ligerent nations are to offer their services to their respective 
governments; and, when such offer shall have been accepted, 
they are to co-operate with the military authorities in the 
distribution of sanitary material, in the locating of hospi- 
tals, and in the distribution of nurses. They may also call 
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upon kindred organizations in neutral countries to render 
any needed assistance. In case nurses are allowed to be 
present upon the field of battle, they are to be under the 
immediate direction of the officers in command of the 
troops. All such volunteer nurses are to be maintained at 
the sole charge of the association which provides them. To 
facilitate recognition, they are to wear upon the arm, when 
in service, as a uniform badge, a red cross upon a white 
ground. 

For the sake of reaping to the greatest possible extent the 
advantages of co-operation, international congresses were 
planned, at which experiences should be compared and 
measures adopted in the interest of the common cause. 
Until other arrangements should be made, the Geneva com- 
mittee undertook to serve as a medium of communication 
between the different branches of the organization. 

In order to give full effect to the plans of the Conference, 
it was necessary that upon a few points action should be 
taken by the governments favorable to the Red-Cross move- 
ment. Consequently, it was ventured to suggest the three 
following measures: First, that government protection 
should be afforded to Aid Societies, as well as all possible 
assistance in the execution of their plans. Second, that, in 
time of war, all persons engaged in sanitary service within 
the lines of the contending forces should be declared to be 
free from liability to capture, and that no material intended 
for their use should be either seized as booty or devoted to 
other purposes. This neutrality should be held to cover 
ambulances and field hospitals and their inmates, as well as 
such inhabitants of the localities adjoining the field of bat- 
tle as might feel prompted to offer their services in the re- 
moval and care of the wounded. The third suggestion was 
with reference to the adoption in all armies, or at least in 
the armies of each nation, of some distinctive sign indicat- 
ing what persons are engaged in sanitary service, and also 
of a distinctive flag for ambulances and hospitals. 

These resolutions of the Geneva Conference, together 
with its appeal to the governments of the whole civilized 
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world, were so well considered and so thoughtfully matured 
that upon the foundation furnished by them rests to this day 
the entire edifice of the Society of the Red-Cross. He who 
traces the history of this movement down to the present time 
will discover that no essentially new element has found place 
in it since the plan was first so carefully outlined by men 
than whom none better fitted for the inception of such a 
work could anywhere have been found. 

The good seed sown by the Geneva Conference at once 
began to germinate. As early as December of the same 
year, the first national organization under the resolutions of 
the Conference was formed in Wiirtemberg, under the lead- 
ership of one who, having been a delegate, had returned 
home with his heart full of enthusiasm for the new work. 
Other nations soon followed in the steps of this little Ger- 
man State, and from time to time new associations kept 
forming, until now, at the end of twenty years, there are no 
fewer than thirty-two national Societies of the Red-Cross. 
The Geneva Conference had prescribed no common name 
for the organizations which should spring up under its aus- 
pices; and it was not until the need of some common desig- 
nation for the affiliated societies was felt by publicists who 
had occasion to talk and write about the new movement 
that the name of “ Societies of the Red-Cross” began to be 
used, and was speedily adopted by common consent. In 
Belgium, however, an organization styled the “Society for 
the Aid of Wounded Soldiers” is really a Red-Cross society ; 
while another newer association, which has assumed the 
name of the Red-Cross, stands in no organic relation to the 
Geneva movement. Evidently, it is best that each society 
should bear the name by which the whole movement has 
now come to be known, together with the appropriate na- 
tional designation; as, for instance, “The American Associ- 
ation of the Red-Cross.” 

After the experience of our Civil War, when the practical 
work of the United States Sanitary Commission was to so 
great an extent forwarded by the labors of devoted women, 
whose tireless efforts at home nobly seconded those of hus- 
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bands and brothers and friends in the camp and on the field 
of battle, no American will hesitate to say that much of 
the work of the Red-Cross is such as can best be intrusted 
to the thoughtful care of wives and mothers, sisters and 
daughters. As a matter of fact, in several countries women 
have already taken up the work with vigor, sometimes shar- 
ing with men in the conduct of national and local associa- 
tions, and sometimes preferring to form Aid Societies of 
their own. Our national organization is distinguished by 
having a lady, Miss Clara Barton, for its chief executive 
officer; and, in Germany, the empress is president of the 
Red-Cross Society of the “Patriotic Union of German 
Women.” 

In countries under a monarchical form of government, 
much is thought to be, and doubtless is, gained for a new 
movement, if some member of the royal family is willing to 
take it under his or her patronage. The Society of the Red- 
Cross has been especially fortunate in being adopted, as it 
were, by the ruling families of Europe, though in no such 
way as to interfere with its independence of action. Its 
efficiency depending largely upon the facility afforded by 
government officials for the carrying out of its plans, the 
more personal interest members of the government feel in 
its work the more likely is it to be able to accomplish the 
ends which it has in view. 

We have seen that the Geneva Conference, besides doing 
what indisputably lay within its province, made bold to ex- 
press a very earnest desire for the adoption of certain im- 
portant modifications of the laws of war bearing upon the 
treatment of those wounded in battle. It was felt that 
National and Aid Societies would be of little value, unless 
these modifications were secured. It seemed almost a quix- 
otic enterprise for a mere handful of philanthropic individ- 
uals to undertake to shape the policy of all the nations of 
the world with regard to the treatment of disabled soldiers, 
—a matter with regard to which it had always been as- 
sumed that civilians had no proper concern. It must have 
surprised those who had been accustomed to watch the 
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usually slow development of international relations to ob- 
serve how promptly one after another the nations of Europe 
ranged themselves on the side of humanity, and hastened 
to declare their allegiance to the new ethical code of warfare. 

Within ten months of the time of the convening of the 
Geneva Conference, plenipotentiaries from twelve European 
governments assembled at Geneva and framed an interna- 
tional treaty, to which their signatures were affixed on the 
22d of August, 1864. This treaty, now known to the 
world as “The Geneva Convention,” consists of ten arti- 
cles, of which the following is the substance: — 

1. The first article declares that ambulances and military 
hospitals shall be considered neutral, and, as long as they 
contain sick or wounded soldiers, and are not guarded by a 
military force, shall be respected and protected by belliger- 
ents. 2. By the second article, all persons actually engaged 
in caring for the sick and wounded in connection with hos- 
pitals and ambulances, no matter in what special capacity 
they may be acting, as well as those engaged in the trans- 
portation of the wounded, are declared entitled to protec- 
tion as neutrals. 3. The persons referred to in the second 
article may, in case the position which they hold is occupied 
by the enemy, either remain where they are or follow their 
own army. If they choose to stay behind, whenever they 
have completed their labors the occupying army is to send 
them safely to the enemy’s outposts. 4. The material of 
military hospitals remaining subject to seizure according to 
the laws of war, the persons attached to these hospitals, 
when withdrawing from the field, are to take with them 
only their private property. Ambulances or field hospitals, 
however, under such circumstances will retain their material. 
5. Those inhabitants of the country who shall bring aid to 
the wounded shall be respected and remain free. It shall 
be the duty of the generals of the belligerent powers to 
inform the neighboring inhabitants that their services are 
needed, and that those who offer their aid will be treated as 
neutrals. A wounded soldier received into a house and 
there cared for shall serve as a safeguard to the house; and 

2 
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any inhabitant who shall have thus received any of the 
wounded shall be exempt from the liability to have soldiers 
quartered in his house, as well as from any share in what- 
ever contributions may be levied upon the country. 6. By 
the sixth article it is provided that sick and wounded sol- 
diers shall be taken and cared for, to whatever nationality 
they may belong. Commanders-in-chief are authorized to 
send the enemy’s wounded to their outposts during the 
action, whenever circumstances permit and this course shall 
have been mutually agreed upon. Those who, after being 
cured, appear to be incapable of farther service shall be sent 
back to their own countries. Others, too, may be released 
and sent home, on condition of not again taking up arms 
during the war. Those removing or directing the removal 
of disabled soldiers shall be treated as neutrals. 7. The 
Convention provides for a distinctive and uniform hospital 
flag, to be always accompanied by the national flag, and 
to be used in connection with all the operations referred 
to in the preceding articles. A uniform badge to be 
worn upon the arm is also prescribed for those engaged 
in sanitary work; but this can be received only from the 
military authorities. Both the flag and the badge are to 
bear a red cross upon a white ground. 8. It was left to the 
commanders-in-chief of the several armies, acting under 
instructions from their respective governments and in con- 
formity with the general principles of the Convention, to 
regulate all the details of its execution. 9. It was agreed 
that the terms of this Convention should be made known 
by the High Contracting Powers to those governments 
which had not been able to take part in its formation, in 
order that they, too, might have the opportunity of joining 
in it; and, with this view, the protocol was left open. 10. 
Finally, it was determined that the Convention should be 
ratified and the ratifications exchanged at Berne before the 
expiration of three months. 

It may seem strange to some that not a word is said in 
this Convention about the National Committees and Aid 
Societies of the Red-Cross; but it is to be borne in mind 
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that, although springing from a common source, and having 
substantially the same ends in view, the practical work of 
the aid societies is one thing, and the protection and encour- 
agement pledged by the Convention not only to them, but 
to all who, in times of emergency, may be willing to co-op- 
erate with them, as well as the protection which hedges 
about the official sanitary service of contending armies, is 
a matter of a very different sort. The latter is a principle 
of international law, the former a work of practical benevo- 
lence. The law makes possible and profitable the work 
which otherwise would be largely only wasted and unprofit- 
able energy. Neither is it to be forgotten that, at the time 
when the Convention was adopted, there were but nine 
national societies of the Red-Cross in existence, and those 
all in their infancy. 

The Geneva Convention stands to-day in its original form 
as a part of the law of nations, accepted by every govern- 
ment in Europe, by Turkey in Asia, by the United States, 
and by five South American governments. Alterations and 
additions have more than once been proposed; and a diplo. 
matic conference, held at Geneva-in 1868, even went so far 
as to recommend the adoption of fifteen additional articles, 
ten of which concerned the application of the principles of 
the Convention to the naval operations of the contracting 
governments. These additional articles, however, have not 
as yet received the indorsement necessary to give them the 
sanction of law. 

Scarcely had the first Geneva Conference come to an end 
when war broke out in the duchies of the Elbe. There 
being at this early date neither Central Committees nor Aid 
Societies in efficient working order, and the Convention of 
Geneva not having as yet been framed, there was little that 
the Red-Cross could do in this emergency. To the societies 
of Prussia and Wiirtemberg belongs the credit of what was 
actually accomplished. 

In the war of 1866, Austria, Italy, and Germany (al- 
though the first-mentioned country was not yet among those 
identified with the Red-Cross movement), each gave evi- 
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dence of a strong interest in the welfare of those of their 
champions who had been disabled in the conflict of arms. 
Austria not only contributed abundantly both money and 
material in aid of her sick and wounded, but she also estab- 
lished an office for the conducting of correspondence with 
the families of soldiers,—a work of no small difficulty in an 
army where almost all the languages of Babel seemed to be 
spoken. Italy, in this war, not only did much for herself in 
the way of private sanitary service, but she also received 
assistance from friends in neutral France and Switzerland. 
Around the committee of Milan, and recognizing it as their 
organic centre, were grouped fourteen other local commit- 
tees. Four companies of fourteen civilians each were de- 
tailed to follow the ambulances of the army, which, by mili- 
tary authority, were placed under their orders. In many 
ways, the committee at Milan was enabled, through the gen- 
erous resources placed at its disposal, to lighten the burden 
resting upon the official sanitary service of the army. The 
German States, partly at least from their superior organiza- 
tion and consequent previous readiness for the work, made 
contributions far exceeding in amount those of Austria and 
Italy. Prussia alone furnished three millions of dollars; 
and the other German States added one hundred and twen- 
ty-three thousand dollars, chiefly in money, but partly in 
supplies. Both in Berlin and in the Prussian provinces, 
and toa greater or less extent elsewhere throughout the 
empire, storehouses were provided for the reception and 
sorting and packing of whatever material of various kinds 
was intrusted to the care of the several committees. The 
work of the central station at Berlin sometimes gave em- 
ployment to as many as four hundred and fifty persons, 
more than half of whom were women and girls who ren- 
dered their assistance gratuitously. Railway carriage very 
much facilitated the operations of the committee; and men- 
tion is made of one train of twenty-six freight cars loaded 
with one hundred tons of material of various kinds, valued 
at sixty thousand dollars. Widening the customary field 
of its operations, it undertook the establishment of refresh- 
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ment stations, where those of the wounded who were not 
able to go farther might be cared for until they were ina 
condition to continue their journey, while those able to pro- 
ceed without delay might be furnished with whatever would 
contribute to their comfort. At one of these stations, six 
hundred to eight hundred men a day were thus cared for 
during a period of two months; and some nights lodging 
was provided for as many as three hundred. When the 
cholera broke out among the soldiers, no effort was spared 
to stay its ravages, and to place those who were suffering 
from its attack under the conditions most favorable for their 
recovery. No distinction was made by the Prussian commit- 
tee between friend and foe; but wounded Austrian soldiers 
received the kindest treatment at their hands, although the 
Austrian government was not among those which had given 
in their adherence to the Convention of Geneva. The 
government seconded the efforts of the committee by fur- 
nishing it free railway transportation and free postal and 
telegraphic facilities, and also by exempting it from the pay- 
ment of octroi duties. 

Although the war was brought to a speedy termination, 
not long was the rest from these arduous labors; for the 
very next decade was ushered in with the now familiar cry, 
“Unfold the streaming red cross.” France had insanely 
sprung at the throat of her German neighbor; and, in a mo- 
ment, the struggle became almost a mortal one. Again, 
wounds were to be healed, and life snatched from the very 
jaws of death; and, to the bearers of the red cross, all eyes 
were turned in supplication for the help which they alone 
could give. M. Moynier, the President of the International 
Committee, to whom our obligations should have been ex- 
pressed earlier in this paper for most of the facts here pre- 
sented,* mentions five conditions favorable to the increased 
efficiency of the Aid Societies in this conflict. Valuable 
experience had been gained in the previous war. A Red- 
Cross literature had been developed. At the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1867 there had been a display of the various me- 


*La Croix-Rouge, son Passé et son Avenir. Par Gustave Moynier. Paris, 1882. ; 
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chanical appliances made use of by the Society in carrying 
on its work,—a collection which attracted much attention. 
Two international conferences had been held, one at Paris 
in 1867 and the other at Berlin in 1869, which had contrib- 
uted much toward the establishment of friendly personal 
relations between the members of the different national 
committees. Last but not least, a considerable number of 
new societies of the Red-Cross had come into existence, 
with a corresponding increase in the number of the individ- 
uals pledged to assist in the carrying on of its work. 
Looking first to Germany, we cannot but be surprised at 
the amount of effort expended and the results attained. 
Aid Societies to the number of more than two thousand, 
distributed throughout the German States, received from 
the people their free-will offerings, and forwarded them to 
the Central Committees. As a rule,each State provided only 
for the wants of its own soldiers ; but the Prussian commit- 
tee, with its head-quarters at Beriin, offered its services to 
the entire German army. Besides this committee, there was 
also at Berlin an organization of the “Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem,” which undertook to serve as a medium of 
communication between the different committees and the mil- 
itary authorities. Their position in the Red-Cross service 
was that of a staff of superior officers, each one of whom had 
his special duties to perform. To the various committees 
flowed in contributions not only from their own country, 
but also from foreign lands, and most copiously from the 
United States. To arrange all the details of transportation, 
aid to secure the prompt delivery of supplies at the points 
where they were most needed, was an herculean task, which 
called for the straining of every nerve by those to whom 
this portion of the work was committed. As time went on, 
the various defects of the system were gradually supplied, 
until at length a remarkable degree of efficiency in this 
branch of the service was secured. The magnitude of the 
work accomplished by the German people cannot be ex- 
pressed in figures; but, when we know that the Berlin com- 
mittee alone received and disbursed no less than fourteen 
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millions of dollars, we can see that the grand total of contri- 
butions must have amounted to an almost fabulous sum. 
The sanitary corps of the army was in hardly a less degree 
strengthened by the addition of volunteer surgeons and 
nurses. Since the latter were for the most part without 
experience in such matters, schools of instruction for nurses 
were established in different places, where all was done that 
could be done in haste to prepare these volunteers for their 
unfamiliar work. In spite’ of all efforts, however, there not 
unfrequently was intense suffering, which could have been 
alleviated had there been a larger body of helpers in nearer 
proximity to the field of battle. Nothing being more fatal 
to the welfare of the wounded than to be left for a long time 
upon or near the battle-field, an excellent transportation 
service was arranged, consisting of skilfully contrived am- 
bulance-cars ; and sometimes as many as nine hundred men 
hors de combat were removed.in comparative comfort by a 
single train. No provision which thoughtfulness could sug- 
gest was anywhere neglected. Refreshment stations con- 
tributed to the ease and safety of the journey, and those 
whose failing strength made delay necessary were detained 
in wayside hospitals until they were able to go farther. 
Even when convalescent, they were not forgotten; but many 
were sent to watering places and other health resorts, where 
their full recovery was likely to be more speedy. To re- 
lieve the tedium of confinement, mental occupation was 
furnished in the way of reading and even of systematic 
instruction. Facilities were also afforded for correspond- 
ence with friends at home. Extending still farther their 
forethought, the Red-Cross committees even went to the 
relicf of families left destitute by the enforced absence of 
those upon whom they were dependent for daily bread. 
Although the French government had always been espe- 
cially friendly to the Red-Cross movement, and had led all 
the other European States in the promptness with which it 
ratified the Geneva Convention, yet, at the time when it 
plunged so recklessly into war with Germany, no adequate 
preparation, either official or voluntary, for the sanitary ser- 
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vice of the army, seems to have been thought of. Almost 
everything had to be extemporized. The speedy reverse 
which overtook the French arms at once crippled the power 
of the government to help itself, and so made an increased 
demand upon the resources of the Red-Cross. With the 
fall of the empire and the investment of the French capital, 
difficulties multiplied. The Central Committee had the 
twofold task imposed upon it to hold itself at the service of 
the defenders of the city and to succor those whom earlier 
contests had left disabled in the track of the approaching 
hostile army. While free communication with the outer 
world was still possible, a committee was sent to Brussels 
with authority to direct the movements and supply the 
needs of the ambulances already in the field; while, at the 
same time, the Committee assigned to nine of its members 
the task of arousing the provinces to an appreciation of the 
necessity for prompt and vigorous action. To the seven- 
teen Red-Cross ambulances which had accompanied the 
army to Sedan were now added, for the use of the force 
defending Paris, several flying and five large fixed ambu- 
lances,— to use the term “ambulance” with the extended 
meaning nowadays given to it, and not in the stricter and 
more appropriate sense in which it was employed by the 
army surgeons of the first French empire, who invented 
both the name and the thing. The Central Committee also 
had in charge three hundred and fifty local hospitals not 
founded by it, but placed under its care and protected by 
its flag. After the city fell into the hands of the besieging 
army, by arrangement with the victors the Committee was 
enabled to send away from the noisome atmosphere of the 
metropolis no less than ten thousand of the sick and wounded. 
Almost an equal number who were still prisoners in Germany 
were, by the efforts of the Committee, returned to their na- 
tive land. 

In this war, as never before, was exhibited the wisdom of 
that provision of the Geneva resolutions, which authorized 
the solicitation of aid from neutral nations. The permanent 
neutrality of the Swiss Confederation being recognized by 
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all the nations of Europe, and the Red-Cross movement 
having had its origin in the Swiss metropolis, nothing was 
more natural than that the good officers of the Geneva Com- 
mittee, which from the first had been performing the func- 
tions of an International Committee, should be sought after 
by the belligerents with a view to securing an impartial dis- 
tribution of the contributions of neutral nations. The Berlin 
Conference of 1869 had, in fact, stipulated for the establish- 
ment by this very Committee, whenever there should be 
need, of a bureau of correspondence and information, it 
being hoped that, through this instrumentality, working at 
cross-purposes and the unequal distributing of services and 
means by neutrals might be avoided. In accordance with 
this decision, the Committee established such a bureau at 
Basle, in the month of July, 1870. Through the hands of 
this International Agency passed a considerable part of the 
contributions of neutral nations; and even private individ- 
uals sometimes intrusted their offerings directly to the care 
of this bureau instead of forwarding them through national 
organizations. On the other hand, there were many cases 
in which considerations of convenience led to a more direct 
transmission of supplies to the seat of war. How much 
the bureau accomplished may be judged from the fact that 
its work furnished occupation to as many as forty persons at 
a time, and that all the Central Committees but three made 
use of their services. Even the two belligerent nations 
contributed to this neutral treasury, one $6,000 and the 
other $4,000. In the course of the war, this International 
Agency became the steward of $130,000 in money and of 
material which was valued at an equal sum. Among other 
duties assumed by its managers was that of securing informa- 
tion concerning missing soldiers and of forwarding letters 
and money to and from prisoners of war. From the neutral 
nations contributing during this great contest to the re- 
sources of the Red-Cross, England deserves to be singled out 
as having by the magnitude of her gifts demonstrated the 
very great value of neutral sanitary services in time of war. 
Her money gifts alone amounted to one and a half millions 
3 
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of dollars, to say nothing of various kinds of useful material, 
of which twelve thousand boxes were forwarded within 
a period of six months. Perhaps, in proportion to her size 
and the amount of material resources at her command, 
Switzerland did as much for the cause as Great Britain her- 
self, it may be more. The Central Committee of Berne 
began the good work by making appropriations for the ben- 
efit of the sanitary service of both the contending armies, 
and supplying their hospitals with ice from the Alps. When 
eighty-five thousand French soldiers, more than five thou- 
sand of whom were sick or wounded, sought asylum in 
Switzerland, this Committee undertook to provide for their 
wants. Contributions from the several cantons enabled 
them to carry into full effect the plans which their wise fore- 
thought was ever busy in contriving. 

Five years later, the tide of war turned eastward, 
Turkey finding herself confronted at once by four foes,— 
Servia, Montenegro, Roumania, and Russia. Servia had 
already enlisted under the banner of the Red-Cross; but in 
this contest, for lack of means, little more could be done 
by her than to strengthen the official sanitary service. In 
one respect, however, her action had the merit of marked 
originality. The Red-Cross kept inspectors moving every- 
where throughout the field of its operations, whose duty it 
was to observe with what degree of efficiency its commands 
were executed, and promptly to report growing abuses 
before they should have developed into such proportions as 
to make correction difficult, if not impossible. The Aid Soci- 
eties of Montenegro did all that it lay in their power to do, 
but the lack of sanitary material and especially of medicines 
prepared at home made them dependent for the most part 
upon foreign allies for the care of the sick and wounded. 
What is especially worthy of notice with regard to the Red- 
Cross service in Roumania is the generosity which made no 
distinction between friend and foe, regarding a wounded 
enemy as no longer an enemy, but as a fellow human being 
in distress. Almost one-fourth of those assisted by the 
Roumanians were Turks. Russia, with her vast resources, 
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was, of course, able to do much more than her compara- 
tively weak allies. Before the actual breaking out of the 
war, the Russian Society of the Red-Cross had come to an 
understanding with the military authorities as to the func- 
tions to be assumed by it during the conflict which was felt 
to be near at hand. All the aid that the government was 
inclined to accept, and, in fact, all that the Society felt able 
to offer, considering how remote was to be the theatre of 
war, was the co-operation of its agents in bringing home to 
different parts of the empire the sick and wounded, who 
were afterward to be left in its care. Since the Crimean 
war, the sanitary service of the Russian army had been 
advanced to such a degree of excellence that the govern- 
ment seemed to think that little, if any, extraneous help was 
needed, excepting in the transportation homeward of those 
who were no longer able to serve in the field. The agents 
of the Red-Cross were therefore not to be allowed closely to 
follow the army, but, at somewhat distant posts, were to 
receive those who were committed to their care. In the 
sequel, their services were everywhere gladly accepted. At 
the very outset, acting promptly in the discharge of the 
duties which it had assumed, the Society made preparations 
for the reception of more than sixteen thousand disabled sol- 
diers; and the time came when, with some help from other 
sources, places were found for fifty thousand at once. The 
ten special railway trains which it furnished according to 
promise were soon, under the pressure of necessity, increased 
to sixteen; but even this number was insufficient to meet 
all demands, and other means of conveyance had to be pro- 
vided. Several of these railway trains, completely furnished 
for their work, were given to the Society by individuals, and 
in some cases even their running expenses were paid by the 
donors. These trains commonly consisted of twenty cars, 
each having accommodation for ten occupants. One lady 
of the imperial family furnished a train of twenty-three cars, 
thirteen of which, having fifteen places each, were for the 
invalids; while the rest of the train, excepting the portions 
devoted to a kitchen and a reading-room, was occupied by 
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sisters of charity, nurses, servants, and representatives of 
the Society. Some of the beds were mere litters, while 
others were seats which could readily be transformed into 
easy-chairs and sofas. Near each bed was an electric bell 
and a small table furnished with writing materials and other 
conveniences. The compartments were kept at a suitable 
temperature and well ventilated, and each was provided with 
a clock, a water-filter, and a lavatory. These trains not 
being able to go as far south as was desirable, on account of 
the narrower gauge of the southern roads, new trains had 
to be constructed for the service in Roumania. The history 
of the Russian Society throughout the entire war is one of 
remarkable interest; but it must be dismissed with this 
altogether inadequate notice, one statement only being 
added,— that, at the close of 1877, there were in the service 
of the Society 90 physicians, 10 pharmacists, 90 students, 
120 assistant surgeons, 500 nurses, and 500 sisters of charity. 
Slowly and by degrees, Turkey overcame her repugnance to 
a movement whose banner bore the hated symbol of the 
cross, but not her repugnance to the symbol itself. On no 
condition would she co-operate with her European neigh- 
bors but that of being allowed to use the crescent where 
they used the cross. Jealousy of everything having even 
the slightest appearance of being Christian for a long time 
prevented her from reaping the benefits of union with a 
society which had everything to give her, and which could 
expect to receive from her almost nothing in return. It 
mattered not that the adoption of the symbol of the Red- 
Cross had been a mere act of courtesy toward the country 
where the organization had its birth: Moslem fanaticism 
knew only that the cross was always and everywhere an 
infidel sign. Need it be said that, on the other hand, there 
was the greatest unwillingness among the adherents of the 
Red-Cross to make a concession, the very demand for which 
seemed to some almost an insult? Although not without an 
earnest struggle, the Christian spirit carried the day over the 
Christian form; and the Red Crescent and the Red Cross 
appeared side by side upon the field of battle as, for the 
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time, at least, equal symbols of human brotherhood. We 
will not particularize with regard to the work accomplished 
by the Red Crescent; neither is it necessary to do more than 
mention the fact that many neutral nations gave their assist- 
ance, as opportunity offered, both to Turkey and to the 
powers arrayed against her. A Central Agency at Trieste, 
not unlike that established at Basle during the Franco-Ger- 
man war, was of great service, especially to the Turks. 

A thorough survey of the work accomplished by the Red- 
Cross during the first two decades of its existence now just 
completed, would not fail to note its frequent presence in 
regions remote from European civilization, where there were 
no guarantees that its work would be either appreciated or 
protected. In civil dissensions also, it has ever been ready 
to tender its services, although often restrained from so 
doing through fear of seeming to make itself an abettor of 
rebellion by practically assuming the existence of a state 
of war. 

While the United States fortunately has no contribution 
to make to the history of the Red-Cross service upon the 
field of battle (although, as hinted at the outset, the work 
of the Sanitary Commission was such as the Red-Cross Soci- 
ety would have done, had it been at that time in existence), 
we should naturally expect to find the name of our republic 
standing high, if not first, upon the list of the governments 
which recognize as law the provisions of the Geneva Con- 
vention. What is our surprise, as we listen to the roll-call 
of the thirty-two nations which, marshalled under the Red- 
Cross standard, have proclaimed a crusade against the hor- 
rors of war, to hear from our land only a laggard response, 
after all the rest have spoken! More than seventeen years 
after the Convention had been signed by a third of the gov- 
ernments now adhering to it, including France and Great 
Britain, the government of the United States, in the month 
of March, 1882, pledged itself to the maintenance of the 
principles of the Red-Cross. 

We will only glance at the causes of this delay, which 
appear to have been chiefly the following. In the first place, 
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at the time when the Red-Cross movement was inaugurated, 
we were in the very midst of our civil war, and could be 
expected to give no attention to any question of interna- 
tional treaty which did not press for immediate solution. 
Again, some of our servants at the national capital were 
inclined to look with suspicion upon any measure which 
seemed to link our fortunes in war, however remotely, with 
those of foreign nations and to give them a right to appear 
upon our battle-fields: in other words, they seemed to think 
that the integrity of the Monroe doctrine was in danger, and 
that we were asked to disregard Washington’s farewell 
injunction to “ beware of entangling alliances,”’—all which 
reminds one of the famous “ battle of the kegs.” And again, 
the Red-Cross treaty had no interest for mere politicians: it 
held up no lucrative offices to be striven for. Red tape once 
threatened to strangle the babe, which danger compelled its 
nurses to remove it from the government cradle where it was 
sleeping. Had the people known what was going on, they 
would have spoken their mind plainly enough; and foreign 
nations would have long ago ceased to wonder why the 
United States chose to stand alone with all the barbarians 
of the world on the side of cruelty rather than with all civil- 
ized peoples on the side of mercy. To the head of the pres- 
ent national administration belongs the credit of having put 
an end to the long delay; and, should our nation again fall 
upon troublous times and the stern arbitrament of the sword 
be invoked, we shall have reason to doubly bless the day 


“When Arthur ranged his Red-Cross ranks.” 


If the preceding recital has touched any chord of sympa- 
thy within our hearts, we shall not let the subject pass from 
memory without considering whether it has for us any prac- 
tical suggestions of duty to be done. We think, perhaps, 
that for the quarrelsome States of Europe the Red-Cross is 
really a boon, while we have no reason to think that we shall 
ever be called upon to repeat the bloody experiences of the 
past. Do we reflect that, on an average, once in every gen- 
eration since the founding of our republic the country has 
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been plunged in war; and on what ground do we presume 
to look for future exemption from the scourge? The dwel- 
lers upon the sides of the silent volcano take no warning 
from the fate of their fathers, but think that flowing lava 
and blinding ashes and gaping chasms have no existence 
save in stories of the past. Though our western shores will 
be forever washed by a Pacific sea, who can assure to us for 
all time to come a pacific land? If we recognize the wisdom 
of the proverbial advice, “In time of peace prepare for 
war,” certainly he cannot be a fool who calls upon us in 
times of peace to make preparation for stemming the tide of 
misery which is sure to flow when once the flood-gates of 
war are opened. If the “ American Association of the Red- 
Cross” is to have a future of usefulness, there must spring 
up all over the country Aid Societies whose forehanded care 
shall provide in full store sinews not of war, but such as may 
repair, in part, its fearful wastes of life and strength. While 
some things may be left to be provided for whenever an 
emergency shall arise, one thing must be done beforehand, 
if it is to be done in any efficient way. Skilful nurses 
cannot be furnished to order, unless training and experience 
have made them ready in anticipation of the call. Even in 
times of peace there is always a large and only partially sup- 
plied demand for competent nursing of the sick. So that 
those who shall have been trained for such service under the 
auspices of the Red-Cross will have received a professional 
education enabling them both to serve their fellows and to 
secure a competency for their own support, while bound by 
no obligations save the promise to answer their country’s call 
in time of need. 

One phase of the Red-Cross movement in this country has 
been reserved to be spoken of at the close of this paper, 
because its perfect legitimacy may fairly be called in ques- 
tion. Acting, no doubt, under the impression that the 
chances of war in this country are too remote to make it 
possible to excite any popular interest in the Red-Cross 
movement in time of peace, those who organized the “ Amer- 
ican Association of the Red-Cross” ventured so to extend 
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the field of its labors as to pledge its assistance whenever any 
calamity should occur of sufficient magnitude to warrant its: 
being considered “ of national importance.” Thus, sufferers 
by fire, flood, famine, pestilence, tornado, earthquake shock, . 
and volcanic eruption, are recognized as having a claim upon 
this society for relief. If the organization were an isolated 
one, having no relation to any kindred society in other lands, 
certainly no exception could be taken to its defining for 
itself its sphere of action. The case, however, is the very 
opposite of this. All national societies of the Red-Cross are 
with reason presumed to be allies of the International Com- 
mittee and pledged to the service of the Geneva Conven- , 
tion; and our “American Association” is recognized as 
holding this position. If we choose to superadd to our 
proper work other labors not inconsistent with it, no one can 
have cause of complaint, so long as the distinctive object of 
the Red-Cross movement is kept faithfully in view, and not 
allowed to be obscured by that which has been undertaken 
chiefly for the purpose of stimulating a more lively interest 
in the organization. To make the interests of the Geneva 
Convention secondary to anything else would be to fly false 
colors at the mast-head. The Red-Cross flag now means, in 
all civilized countries, help to the nation’s sick and wounded 
defenders; and, with us, it should never mean less than 
this. In so far as we differentiate ourselves from other soci- 
eties of the same name, just so far do we cut ourselves off 
from their co-operation; for they are under no obligation, 
either constitutional or moral, to contribute to the relief of 
any sufferings excepting those incident to war, and whatever 
else they may at any time choose to do must be looked upon 
as a work of supererogation. 

All regularly constituted national associations and aid- 
societies of the Red Cross having as their reason for being 
what they are the protection and encouragement guaranteed 
to all such organizations by the terms of the Geneva Con- 
vention, it would seem that, prior to the 16th of March, 
1882, when the United States Senate unanimously ratified the 
action of the President in proclaiming the adherence of the 
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government to this Convention, Societies of the Red-Cross 
could not properly be organized in this country. Failing to 
recognize this fact, a few persons especially interested in the 
cause undertook to form an American Society of the Red- 
Cross as early as January, 1866; but, because of its illogical 
basis, it remained altogether inefficient until recently reor- 
ganized under the auspices of the head of the nation. What 
remains now to be done is for the citizens of the United 
States, east, west, north, and south, to make the cause a 
popular as well as a national one, by calling into existence 
in every State, if not in every county, town, and village, 
auxiliary societies, whose support both moral and material 
shall take from the parent society its present reproach of 
being little more than the mere shadow of a name. 


GrorceE L. CARY. 


CHRIST IN THE EAST AND WEST.* 


It is a happy and interesting piece of good fortune that 
gives us in the same year, from the same house, two inde- 
pendent studies, which represent so completely two views 
so fundamentally opposite of the same subject,— that sub- 
ject which has the deepest and most universally recognized 
claim upon our attention of all historical subjects. To get 
the distance and right bearing of the nearer heavenly bodies, 
the best our astronomers can do is to take, as nearly as they 
can, the earth’s diameter for a base line, and so get a sensible 
parallax by two very distant observations,— say of the size 
of the moon or the transit of Venus. And for a human life 
projected so far from us in time and space, when we have 
done our best with our direct observations, it is worth our 
while to take the computations of such intelligent observers, 
so wide apart, as the writers of these two books,—one in 
Calcutta, the other in New England. 


* The Oriental Christ. By P.C. Mozoomdar. Boston: George H. Ellis. 1883. 
Jesus: His Opinions and Character. The New Testament Studies of a Layman. Boston: 
George H. Ellis. 1883. 
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Of The Oriental Christ there is less need to speak in de- 
tail, since the personal impression left by its eloquent writer 
is still fresh and vivid with the many who heard him, and 
since the address which was received with such profound 
emotion in Lowell has already been given to the readers of 
this review. Mr. Mozoomdar represents in his book what 
we may well suppose to be the highest and purest type of 
the religious recognition of the Founder of Christianity by 
an Oriental mind. The tone of the book is essentially hom- 
iletic. It consists of a series of religious essays, or dis- 
courses of practical piety, dealing with several phases, or 
aspects, of the life of Jesus, as they appeal to the emotion 
of reverence, gratitude, or religious sympathy. The topics 
are indicated in such titles as these: “The Bathing Christ,” 
“The Teaching Christ,” “The Healing Christ,” “The 
Reigning Christ,” and so on, thirteen in all. We have read 
the book through with interest and edification, and can well 
conceive what weight it would carry, what tides of sym- 
pathy it would command, as a series of living discourses, 
backed by the powerful and remarkable personality of Mr. 
Mozoomdar himself, and addressed to an eager congregation 
of his fellow-countrymen,—or to any congregation of stran- 
gers, either. 

Still, they do not seem to us, by any means, to show him 
intellectually at his best. That clear, vigorous, and wide 
intelligence is too far subdued to the immediate homiletic 
purpose: possibly, we might add, to the practical aim of 
exhibiting in full relief the lines of sympathy with Chris- 
tian thought and belief, which can be embraced by minds 
of kindred mood, that yet do not call themselves by the 
name “Christian.” In this view, the statement is inter- 
esting and instructive, in proportion to the genuine and 
spontaneous character of the emotion itself which it con- 
veys. But we miss another sort of relief that would be 
given by just a hint of criticism, which would help us see 
the difference of mental view; which would remind us, in 
short, that we are having the benefit of parallaz in this vol- 
ume, This critical view ig wholly absent, And not only 
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so, but the lack of it suggests all along something —not in- 
sincere, but imitative, in the tone of these eloquent essays. 
We are never quite sure where we have the properly Orien- 
tal point of view. The book comes to us, as it were, as an 
overture of fellowship; with genuine Eastern courtesy dis- 
guising, or keeping in the background, the differences —aris- 
ing from race, climate, education, and so on — which would 
be sure to emerge in a half-hour’s conversation on these 
very topics. And the effect of it, on the whole, is, to tell 
the truth, a certain sense of disappointment. 

This we say, of course, only from the point of view of a 
student, really wishing to get at those characteristic differ- 
ences, which are quite as important as the characteristic 
likenesses, in order to give the value we look for in this 
“comparative study ” of the Christian religion. In fact, we 
think that Mr. Mozoomdar has kept himself too much in the 
background. Instead of giving us his own studies or his own 
point of view, when he would speak of what he thinks pe- 
culiar in the “ Oriental.Christ,”— that is, in the life of Jesus 
as conceived by an Oriental mind,—he gives (with a sort of 
loyal deference, as it were) the comments, the assertions, and 
the speculations of Keshub Chunder Sen, which have now, 
in his death since this book was published, a fresh claim on 
our attention. These are contained in a most interesting 
and instructive “Introduction,” to which we must accord- 
ingly turn, and to which we find ourselves involuntarily 
recurring, whenever we try to put to ourselves what we 
have met in the volume of information or of intellectual 
help in understanding our friend’s position. 

Now, looking at the matter from this point of view, we 
find two things very suggestive in taking in the interpreta- 
tion here offered. We might, in fact, say three; since those 
matters of scenery, costume, habits of life, that face and 
expression of the Palestinian people, which make the gos- 
pel story so picturesque, and, familiar as it is, leave it still 
invested with a foreign air to us,—these are pointed out, 
with much felicity and beauty, to illustrate the claim that 
the Oriental mind comes more genially and easily to recog- 
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nize the landscape and life which are so essential a frame- 
work to the Christian faith in its beginning. This, however, 
is only from the outside, and pictorial. It is given in such 
passages as this: — 


It seems that the Christ that has come to us is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him, and with the temper and spirit 
of an Englishman in him.... But why should you Hindus go to Eng- 
land to learn Jesus Christ? Is not Christ’s native land nearer to India 
than England? Are not Jesus and his apostles more akin to Indian 
nationality than Englishmen? Are not the scenes enacted in the 
drama of the Christian dispensation altogether homely [homelike] to the 
Indians? When we hear of the lily, and the sparrow, and the well, and a 
hundred other things of Eastern countries, do we not feel we are quite at 
home in the Holy Land? Why should we, then, travel to a distant 
country like England, in order to gather truths which are to be found 
much nearer our homes? (pp. 23, 24.) 


This is beautifully and powerfully put, as regards the 
externals of the story. But it is of less interest to us than 
the two other considerations. Those who heard Mr. Mo- 
zoomdar at Lowell, especially in the discussion or conversa- 
tion of the afternoon, must have been struck with the atti- 
tude of the man,—so clear in intelligence, so positive in 
conviction, of so proud and commanding personality,— con- 
trasted with the almost feminine humility and gentleness of 
spirit, shown as soon as the point was touched of British 
domination in India. What spell, we thought, can that 
haughty and distant sovereignty have laid upon a race capa- 
ble of the mind, energy, courage, faith, which we find repre- 
sented here? Is the genius of that ancient people bent and 
curbed by centuries of submission, so as to accept that over- 
bearing dominion of its conqueror with an inbred humility, 
unconscious of any degradation? Or is the native temper so 
fundamentally reverent and pious that the one thought of a 
Divine Providence really overmasters any sense of human 
wrong ? 

Either explanation might occur. Indeed, it is clear that 
a native pride in the high-caste Hindu does feel to the quick 
the ignominy of the situation, the ostentatious and brutal 
pride with which that ignominy is (so to speak) rubbed in by 
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the vulgar Briton, to increase the natural smart of it. Side 
hints would be dropped here and there, which made it quite 
intelligible how a helpless and despairing wrath might break 
out, as it did in the great mutiny. But how singularly that 
natural temper was disciplined and subdued, so as to rec- 
ognize only the providential ends (as we call them) to be 
served by British domination in India,—the growth of a 
scientific intelligence, the great works of engineering, the 
larger schemes of education and charity,—all summed up 
in the “unspeakable gift” of a Christian civilization! And 
in all this, we thought, what an eloquent, what an instruc- 
tive parallel to the feeling of the first Christians, as sub- 
jects of the far-away, insolent, and haughty domination of 
imperial Rome! How plainly they saw in that dominion the 
opportunity of their new faith! How clearly they recog- 
nized that not by rebellion and conquest, but by accepting 
“the powers that be as ordained of God,” they should win 
the victory that was sure to come at last! In short, if we 
would have an interpretation of those phrases of Gospel or 
Epistle that refer to the irresistible authority of the Caesars, 
—an interpretation that should make their mood and atti- 
tude (so different from what seems possible or right to us) 
intelligible to our minds,— we should find it exactly here. 

In the second place, this “ Introduction ” discloses a thing 
we could not possibly have anticipated, which throws a curi- 
ous light on the early growth of doctrine in the Christian 
Church. We know pretty well the steps by which, in the 
course of about four hundred years, the “property of both 
natures blending in one person,”* the perfect divinity 
combined with perfect humanity of Christ, grew to be an 
accepted and authoritative dogma. We call it a phase of 
development native and congenial to the Oriental mind, 
which framed that dogma; and we are right. But we should 
never have known how right we are, if it had not been for 
seeing the process repeated, as it were before our very eyes. 
In 1866, Keshub Chunder Sen, in speaking of Jesus as a 
“mighty reformer” and a providential man, had asked, “ Is 

a ss @ Phe formula of Chalcedon, A.D. 451. 
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not Christ above ordinary humanity?” In 1879, he asks: 
“Ts Christ altogether human? Are we satisfied that there 
is nothing but earthly humanity in him?” Still, he finds 
“nothing but the philosophical principle underlying the pop- 
ular doctrine of self-abnegation in a very lofty spiritual 
sense. Christ destroyed self; and, as self ebbed away, 
heaven came pouring into the soul.” His self-surrender 
“did not in any sense annihilate his personality: it simply 
brought an all-pervading influx of heavenly life into his 
soul.” 

But, in 1882, he comes so far as to lecture on “that marvel- 
lous mystery, the Trinity,’—“ rehabilitating Jesus [says Mr. 
Mozoomdar] as the second person in the mysterious doctrine 
of the Trinity.” In half-Christian, half-scientific phrase, he 
traces “the continued evolution of the Logos and its gradu- 
ated development through everlasting stages of life.” And 
we come to this remarkable passage : — 


Look at this clear triangular figure with the eye of faith, and study 
its deep mathematics. The apex is the very God Jehovah, the Supreme 
Brahma of the Vedas. Alone, in his own eternal glory, he dwells. 
From him comes down the Son in a direct line, an emanation from Divin- 
ity. Thus, God descends and touches one end of the base of humanity ; 
then, running all along the base, permeates the world; and then, by the 
power of the Holy Ghost, drags vp regenerated humanity to himself. 
Divinity coming down to humanity is the Son; Divinity carrying up 
hamanity to heaven is the Holy Ghost. ... In this plain figure of three 
lines you have the solution of a vast problem: the Father, the Son, the 
Holy Ghost; the Creator, the Exemplar, and the Sanctifier; I am, I love, 
I save; the Still God, the Journeying God, the Returning God; Force, 
Wisdom, Holiness ; the True, the Good, the Beautiful ; Sat, Chit, Ananda, 
“ Truth, Intelligence, and Joy.” (pp. 31, 32.) 


As religious symbolism, nothing could be better. As his- 
torical dogma, that would be a crude, baseless, and narrow 
interpretation, which we by no means find to be the mcan- 
ing of Chunder Sen. Indeed, we cannot help suspecting 
him, now and then, of being run away with by his own 
rhetoric. We never know how far he is thinking of an his- 
torical person at all. Just as the early Church, somewhere 
before the middle of the second century, completely lost 
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sight of the historical Jesus of the Synoptics, and set itself 
to develop the ideal conception of the Logos as the basis of 
its belief, so we find in these passages of Hindu speculation, 
or religious rhetoric, a purely ideal Christ,—“ the Christ 
who was in Greece and Rome, in Egypt and India. In the 
bards and the poets of the Rig-Veda was he. He dwelt in 
Confucius and in Sakya Muni. This is the true Christ, 
whom I can see everywhere, in all lands and in all times, in 
Europe and in Asia, in Aftica, in America, in ancient and 
modern times.” 

And so we have quite lost sight of that human Person, 
who makes the central figure in the picture when we try to 
study out the actual scene and meaning of the drama dis- 
closed to us in the Gospels. In fact, is there any such per- 
son? To the mind of Keshub Chunder Sen, as to the mind 
of Apollinaris and Eutyches, it would really seem as if it 
made no difference. The gospel story becomes not merely 
a drama, but a parable; an allegory of the higher life, as 
much as Pilgrim’s Progress. And there is never any know- 
ing how far an Oriental mind —such as Origen’s, for exam- 
ple, or Keshub Chunder Sen’s— may not be fully satisfied 
with such a view, and quite indifferent whether there is any 
human personality about it, after all. 

But that is not the temper of our Western mind. In fact, 
we rather resent the view which is here implied. We want 
truth of fact first. Unless we are frankly playing with pure 
poetry, or dealing with lessons of practical morality, alle- 
gory is apt to be a weariness to our understanding and an 
offence to our soul. Dante tells us, in one of his letters, 
that his poem has four senses to it, not one, and we can take 
which of the four we will. The four are the literal, the 
allegorical, the moral, and the anagogic (or theologic). We 
insist upon the literal; and, unless we can have that first, 
care little for either of the others,— unless, possibly, the 
moral. The whole business of criticism, all these hundred 
years, as we may say, has been to get at the literal facts of 
the history, apart from sentiment, dogma, or prejudice. And 
that is the real business of criticism now. 
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Criticism, as we understand it, turns first on the examin- 
ing, comparing, and interpreting of documents; and next 
on the analysis and comparison of evidence. Both of these 
would appear to be tasks very repugnant to the Oriental 
mind, and congenial only to the Western mind; in fact, only 
to a comparatively small number of typically Western minds. 
Especially, the rarest faculty of all that has been brought to 
it is what we may call the “judicial” faculty. We often 
speak of this faculty as if it meant simply to hold a good 
many things in the balance together, dispassionately and 
without prejudice. It means that, but it means a great deal 
more. For one thing, it means a trained faculty, accustomed, 
under pressure of responsibility, to trace out evidence often 
conflicting and confused, in its bearing on a practical judg- 
ment that has got to be made, affecting the immediate inter- 
ests or rights of some person, or class of persons, looking for 
justice at our hands. Now, that is not a common faculty, but 
a very rare one. We might even almost call it a professional 
faculty,— and by that we should mean that we expect to find 
it not in a theologian or a scholar or a critic as such, but 
rather in a jurist as such. Certainly, the jurist mind is as 
liable to prejudice and bigotry as any other; and, in matters 
out of its beat, it will be, perhaps, quite as likely to show 
those qualities as any other class of minds. What we should 
really mean, then, in speaking of a judicial mind, is a mind 
professionally trained to deal with a certain class of sub- 
jects, not only impartially, but with the tact that comes by 
professional practice, and under the unconscious control of 
the legal maxims of evidence. And, if we speak of dealing 
“judicially” with topics of historical or theological inves- 
tigation, we should mean that a mind so trained has selected 
such a topic, and set itself, under the full control of its pro- 
fessional habits and instincts, to the investigation of that 
particular thing. 

This, as we have just said, is not an Oriental trait, but a 
highly specialized Western trait. We need not expect to 
find it among the theologians of the second, third, or fourth 
century, who were all, or most of them, Oriental in their 
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training ; and we do not, in fact, find it there. Take at ran- 
dom, for example, the way such matters are treated by two 
of the most eminent among them, Athanasius and Gregory 
of Nyssa. Nothing can be farther than such a mind —how- 
ever able, sincere, cultivated, even candid —from what we 
call the judicial character or habit. And, we must remem- 
ber, almost all our Christian prepossessions, of history or 
faith, have come down to us through the workings of such 
minds. Nay, when we come to very recent times, and to 
minds which have been trained in modern judicial methods, 
we find that the lawyer’s respect for authority and routine 
has generally led such minds to reason — logically indeed, 
but deductively —from a great mass of dogmas and postu- 
lates most illogically assumed. Take Calvin’s mind for a 
type, trained in the legal methods of three and a half cen- 
turies ago. 

In short, we may fairly enough say that the judicial criti- 
cism of the sacred books —a phrase easily and currently 
employed —has not even been possible until a very recent 
day. The jurist mind has rarely had the leisure or the 
opportunity, even if it had the motive, after once getting 
the requisite training, to deal thoroughly with any line of 
topics quite out of its beat. We find typical minds of that 
class, of great intelligence, of noble liberality, of practical 
force and penetration, as shown in matters of religious or 
philosophical opinion. But those are noticeably rare, who, 
with those gifts, have had the leisure or taste for that line of 
investigation. Those are noticeably common, who, with 
splendid intellectual capacity and breadth, have been purely 
traditional, almost servile, in accepting their first principles 
at second hand from the theologians. Where Burke has 
sinned so flagrantly, it is no disrespect to find the same 
defect along with less illustrious names. 

It is a matter of congratulation, and it should be heartily 
welcomed by every theologian, that this task has, at least, 
been attempted, and has been carried out with skill, con- 
science, and painstaking integrity by the “ Layman” whose 
book we have set as antithesis over against the eloquent 

5 
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expositions of The Oriental Christ. The debt is none the 
less, whatever we may think of the results. The merit is in 
the effort having been made at all. The merit is also in the 
seemingly quite unflinching and unwavering way in which 
the task has been carried through. Many of us whose train- 
ing has been in other schools have talked fluently of a 
“jidicial ” investigation and exposition of the evangelists ; 
and it is possible that we have been so far aware of what our 
words meant that we have felt, or even expressed, the wish 
that we might see those documents subjected to exactly the 
process which an intricate will or deed of trust would be 
subjected to by trained lawyers, who had a heavy interest at 
stake in ascertaining its exact meaning, no more nor less. 

Well, here is the task done, or at least attempted, to our 
hand. If it is worth our while to spend say half the time 
that some of us do in the critical study of these documents, 
then it is certaialy worth while to give the fortnight of that 
time it might require to a study —not a cursory reading — 
of this volume or an equivalent. The mental gain that 
would come from appreciating and mastering its argument on 
one side, or from refuting that argument on the other'side, 
would be much greater than the gain to be had from a fort- 
night’s so-called critical study in the common grooves. 

We do not intend to give this volume a single word of 
praise, except that which is implied in the nature of its 
attempt. And we do not undertake to pronounce on the 
accuracy of its conclusions, or on their value to the common 
mind. We speak only of its processes and their value to a 
mind theologically trained. For such a mind, it will cer- 
tainly prove a very interesting — and, as we think, a very 
bracing and profitable — mental exercise. 

As to the fidelity with which its work of criticism has 
been done, few can profess to be competent judges. The im- 
pression it leaves, however, is that of a singularly skilful and 
thorough piece of work. Let the student of it judge. Nor is 
it our purpose to recite its conclusions: it is not these, but 
its methods that the student wants.* If the book is good for 


* Some of the conclusions are considered in the Christian Register of May $1, 1883. 
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anything, it will have trained a habit of mind which asks,— 
not, What does the writer think? but, Is the evidence fairly 
sifted, and is the work honestly done? One who has studied 
it profitably will then be able to cross-question the author, to 
go behind and beyond him, perhaps, and at any rate to de- 
cide for himself more intelligently than he could before. 

Still, there are two considerations raised by the argument 
as here set forth, on which it seems fit to say a word. 

The form of the title suggests the different atmosphere 
we are in from what we found in The Oriental Christ,— 
different, very likely, from what we have found in most of 
the literature of this class which we happen to have 
known. “Opinions and Character” are very human words. 
“Jesus” is a name purely human and historic. So far 
as we recall, the dogmatic — what we may call the theo- 
logic — point of view is not once suggested in the volume, 
except it be in a prepossession or two which leaks out from 
the reservoir of current and almost universal Christian tra- 
dition. On the other hand, line by line, and point by point, 
the author sets himself, in the most literal and matter-of-fact 
way, to get at the exact evidence of what he seeks, and to 
ascertain exactly what it means. This comparison of evi- 
dence in detail is a pretty formidable task; and it is carried 
out here with a precision and minuteness that will prove very 
instructive, even if not astonishing. It fairly gives a new 
meaning to the phrase “collation of texts.” There is little 
or nothing of technical learning; no more than what any 
person of good education and fair intelligence could find 
in a cheap encyclopadia. So much the better. One’s criti- 
cism is even disarmed by a certain naive ignorance, or neg- 
lect, of points that would have been a clear gain to the 
writer’s argument,—the generally accepted date of Daniel, 
for example. But, as we have said, the one merit of the 
book is the way it goes to work. And, if we do not get out 
of it a coherent body of “opinions,” or an adequate analy- 
sis of “character,” at least we have got what is better,— the 
capacity to put our own conclusions into a more intelligent 
and satisfactory shape. 
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The other point is that in which every critical estimate of 
the life of Jesus must culminate,— the real motive and sig- 
nificance of his death. At first sight, and from the natural- 
istic point of view (which the author unwaveringly holds), 
this is not so easy a matter to decide. That it was deter- 
mined by supernatural influences, on purpose to bring about 
an atonement through sacrifice, was an easy enough explana- 
tion, when dogmatic consistency was all men asked for: 
though, even then, they rather illogically insisted on the 
guilt of the human actors in the divine tragedy.* But as 
soon as we depart from the dogmatic or “pragmatic ” view, 
and come to deal with human motives and instruments, we 
have to take a wide sweep of thought before we find our- 
selves again, on our new plane, in harmony with accepted 
facts. 

Some help as to this — the most critical and fundamental 
part of the whole investigation —we shall find in the re- 
markably full and original study of it contained in the chap- 
ter on the “ Trial and Death of Jesus.” The thing which 
appears to us to be lacking in this portion of the volume is, 
in the main, the mere book-learning, the apprehension of 
historical facts, which would enable the author to present 
the positive as well and thoroughly as he has done the criti- 
eal side of his inquiry. For it is evident that, as soon as we 
cease to regard the death of Jesus as a divine drama acted 
out by human agents, on a stage and with a plot arbitrarily 
predetermined for special providential ends,—as soon as we 
consistently and intelligently give it a place among the events 
of human history,—we find ourselves in the sphere not 
simply of moral emotions or personal antipathies and hates 
(as seems often to be assumed), but in a world of political 
passions and alarms, among those sombre overhanging des- 
tinies which appear from time to time in sharp crises of 
national existence. To estimate adequately such a world of 
passion, to take due account of the premonitions of such a 
crisis,— above all, to allow for them as we ought in summing 
up our judgment of an individual character or destiny cast 


* Abelard gave great offence by questioning their guilt. ny 
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in the midst of them,—is one of the most difficult tasks of 
historical criticism. It is a task not even attempted here, 
and seems therefore to need a few words of further illus- 
tration. 

We do, however, find more than one indication here, 
which may put us on the right way to it. As this remarka- 
ble analysis of that remarkable trial shows, again and 
again, the point on which the condemnation of Jesus turned 
was his acceptance of the ‘title “King of the Jews.” This 
made both the’ burden of the indictment and the inscription 
on the cross. The anxious interrogation by Pilate appears 
to have had for its motive to elicit from Jesus some form of 
denial, or of evasion which could be construed as denial, that 
would avert the sentence the governor was so reluctant to 
pronounce. His anxious effort was in vain. Jesus dis- 
tinctly asserted and consistently claimed that title as his 
own. 

It is true, the writers themselves do not seem to have 
understood that this was the real brunt of the accusation. 
On the contrary, they show us the trial as proceeding upon 
a charge of “blasphemy,” and the conductors of it as only 
on the watch for something that will*sustain that charge. 
But, in the first place, they give but a distant hearsay report 
of the trial at best,—how brief and imperfect we do not 
often stop to consider. Eight verses in Matthew, ten in 
Mark, and six in Luke, cover it all; while John gives us 
not the trial at all (as our author shows), but a parley con- 
ducted by Pilate between Jesus and his accusers (who do 
not see each other once), ending with the most irrelevant 
decision, “ Take ye him and crucify him, for I find no fault 
in him.” In the second place, it appears from the trial and 
death of Stephen, four or five years later, that the Jewish 
court was competent not only to pass sentence of death for 
blasphemy, but to put it in execution under the Old Testa- 
ment code. Crucifixion, moreover, was not the penalty of 
blasphemy: it was a Roman punishment, executed for a 
political offence. Pilate did not yield complacently to the 
ostentatious loyalty of the Jewish accusers, so as to inflict 
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it for a religious offence, to him perfectly unintelligible: he 
clearly felt himself compelled to take notice of something 
very different, which was a real or fancied invasion of the 
public peace. And, finally, the imaginary charge of blas- 
phemy is sustained by evidence that Jesus had made use of 
expressions, and had asserted claims (which he repeats 
before his judges), that make the charge against him dis- 
tinctly a political one, and only incidentally religious. 

Now, the title “ King of the Jews” had to the mind of 
that time a meaning perfectly distinct and well understood, 
—as much so as, for example, the title “ King of England,” 
asserted by the son of James II., or the title “King of 
France,” asserted by the last of the Bourbons. It is not 
true that Jesus was put to death because he was better or 
braver or truer than other men. No more is it true that he 
was hunted to death by the rulers of the synagogue because 
of his boldly denouncing hypocrisy, oppression, or immo- 
rality against them,— an offence which the Roman governor 
could not possibly have recognized. That he was braver 
and truer than other men kept him steady to his conviction 
in the face of torment and death. That he was unsparing 
in his passionate denunciation gave a fresh motive of per- 
sonal malice and wrath to back the political charge. But 
that would have been impotent and futile, unless the 
charge had been political, and had been believed, and had 
been consented to by Jesus himself. In other words, he was 
not, in a general way, a “martyr of truth and righteous- 
ness,” as we sometimes say; but, in a very special way, the 
martyr of a patriotic hope and a political idea. 

And it makes no difference, either, when we say that the 
charge against him turned on a misconception, or a wilful 
perversion, of what he meant by the phrase “kingdom of 
heaven.” We see, or think we see, that he had in mind all 
along the triumph of pure justice, humanity, love, in the 
souls of men. But, to his contemporaries, it is perfectly clear 
that his language meant also something very different. And 
necessarily. If we try for a moment to realize the situation, 
we shall see that, looked at from the outside, to the most 
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friendly of his contemporaries he would appear not the 
gentle moralist we think of, but a fervid enthusiast, gradu- 
ally becoming the victim of a generous illusion, and at length 
a dangerous fanatic, with a highly revolutionary idea. We 
are ourselves saved from this judgment of Jesus, because 
we appreciate better the purely “ethical passion” of his 
discourse ; because we know something of his tenderness, his 
compassion, his quick helpfulness, his recoil from impurity, 
cruelty, and injustice; and because we see, as most of his 
contemporaries could not, how he aimed to soften away and 
(as we call it) spiritualize the crude messianic conception 
of his followers. Asa moral and religious teacher, he was 
—as Rabbi Gottheil told us so convincingly in Providence, 
a few years ago — never rejected by his countrymen. If we 
can only manage to look through the mist of circumstance, 
we shall see that he was put to death—to use the most 
intelligible terms at our command —in a spasm of political 
terror; and that that terror was most likely real, and not 
at all affected, as we perhaps might think. 

The critical act which made this result (humanly speak- 
ing) inevitable was unquestionably the triumphant entrance 
into Jerusalem on “Palm Sunday.” This was doubtless 
understood (whether meant or not) as a political manifesto ; 
followed immediately, as it was, by those acts in the temple 
—scourging out the money-changers and denunciation of 
the rulers—which were doubtless construed (whether 
meant so or not) as the assumption of kingly, or messianic, 
authority. Nay, the very cry by which he was welcomed, 
“Hosanna to the Son of David,” was, as Rabbi Gottheil 
again tells us, a recognized messianic war-ery, the proper 
rendering ‘of it being “Son of David to the rescue!” It 
was, in short, what it would have been to march into 
Paris singing the Marseillaise under the Second Empire. 
And, as Matthew relates, “the city was shaken as by an 
earthquake (iceiod,) when he entered it.” In short, the 
whole picture, which is mostly covered by a deceitful 
haze of tradition and dim sentiment, as soon as the curtain 
is lifted, shows us a scene of conservative alarm or passion- 
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ate terror on one side, of popular enthusiasm on the other, 
with all its vague possibilities of a furious outbreak ; and in 
the midst of it a figure pitying and very human, but reso- 
lute and stern,— the figure of one who sees that all this can 
end only in one way. The generous enthusiasm must have 
its course: “If these should hold their peace, the very 
stones would cry out.” But, “it is impossible that a 
prophet should perish, save at Jerusalem!” 

This scene, full as it is of tragic passion and terror, is 
mostly hidden from us, as we just said, by a mist of senti- 
ment. But it is only one among many scenes of this era, 
any one of which, still more the combination of them all, 
might suggest to us a different interpretation, more human, 
more tragical, more instructive, than what the reader com- 
monly finds. The hundred and forty years’ history of Pal- 
estine, counting from the death of Herod and ending with 
the destruction of the Jewish nation, are as full of violence 
and horror as the hundred years of the civil war which made 
the slow death of the Roman Republic. During this 
period, it has been said,* as many as fifty “ Messiahs”’ ap- 
peared; and, of most, the proclamation or manifesto, declar- 
ing the nation’s deliverance after the manner of the Macca- 
bees, meant at least a spurt of bloody and hopeless rebellion, 
— possibly, an agony prolonged for months. The contempo. 
raries of Jesus were walking on a volcanic soil, hot to their 
feet, and liable any moment to an eruption. The more 
sagacious among them knew it, and dreaded anything that 
might hurry on the explosion that was sure to come. It did 
come — with what accumulation of horror we all know —in 
less than forty years. That reprieve of forty years, some of 
them may well have thought, as Caiaphas certainly did 
think, was prudently purchased by stifling in the birth one 
enthusiasm more, which already (to their eyes) was threat- 
ening an upheaval of the soil and an outburst of volcanic 
flame. 

What made this particular messianic fervor different from 
all the rest, was an element in it which naturally they did 


* By Gfrorer : I do not know on what authority. 
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not see. No more did the disciples of Jesus themselves see 
it then. On the contrary, some of them were disputing, a 
day or two before, about the rank and offices they were to 
have in the coming triumph. How much of that temper 
was included among the twelve, we do not know. The 
name of Simon the “ Zealot” seems to hint something of it ; 
so does the proposal of James and John to “call down fire 
from heaven”; and the crime of Judas Iscariot is quite com- 
monly explained as prompted by his impatience to see the 
revolutionary movement set on foot: he would force Jesus 
(it is thought) into a position where there could be no more 
delay or retreat. The difference between this and other 
messianic movements was in something which neither the 
friends nor the enemies of Jesus understood, but which we, 
at this day, can perhaps see a little better. It was, humanly 
speaking, partly an ethical (that is, both moral and spiritual) 
quality in it, which we see now to have been the essential 
thing in it, and the other merely incidental; and partly 
the very remarkable fact that what was crude and passionate 
in it, on the part of its adherents, was so quickly absorbed 
or transformed into that peaceful, pious, and ultimately very 
industrious and energetic form of religious communism, 
which, historically speaking, was the germ of the Christian 
Church.* 

We read very placidly, without any stirring of our own 
blood, or any suspicion how they set men’s blood boiling 
then, or perhaps flowing in hot streams, the hints we find 
in the Book of Acts (for example) of the condition of things 
we have been trying to describe,— how “one Theudas ” and 
how one “Judas of Galilee” attempted such an insurrection, 
and how they were slain, and their followers “ were scattered 
and brought to naught.” It hardly occurs to us that the 
passion and terror of such transient alarms as these help 
make up the background on which the central tragedy is 
relieved ; or that they are the same passion and terror that 


* A striking historical parallel occurs in the case of the “‘ Taborites,” who escaped the 
horrible fury of the Hussite war, who made themselves exiles from their country, and whose 
religious and political passion is merged, when next we meet it, in tae pious fervor of the 
“ Moravian Brethren.” 
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made the operative force in bringing about that same trag- 
edy. But nothing is more certain, if we admit the historical 
view at all to supplant that which is purely dogmatic or 
purely sentimental, than that they give the true key to 
the explanation which we have to seek. Instead of “one 
Theudas” say “one John Brown,” and the whole situation 
explains itself. 

Doubtless, it was in the counsels of the Providence which 
guides the course of human things, that the transient and 
earthly elements in that event— those which exhibit its 
political and human side— should pass away, and that the 
final result should be determined by that in it which was 
spiritual and universal. This we find partly in what we dis- 
cern to have been the essential spirit and motive in Jesus 
himself. How far he shared the current messianic enthusi- 
asm — those personal and narrow expectations which in his 
disciples were so easily heated to a blind fanaticism — we 
cannot quite tell, because the words in which he seems, here 
and there, to give it expression, may have been colored by 
the mind of the reporter. That it was not the essential thing 
in his ministry we see very plainly; and, because it was not 
the essential thing, the way was open, as soon as he was 
transfigured in his disciples’ memory to be their purely spir- 
itual leader, to develop his truth into a world-wide gospel of 
salvation. A very long task, and one hardly fulfilled, even 
at this day. 

There was still another influence, however, which had a 
more sudden effect, and on minds which the first —the 
purely human memory —would have been slow to pene. 
trate. The influence of the death of Jesus on his follow- 
ers was more quick and profound than the influence of his 
life. Why it was so, they felt dimly and explained vari- 
ously. Their explanations settled soon in the Jewish mind 
into the symbol of a Sacrifice, and in the Gentile mind into 
the symbol of a Ransom; and, in one or other of these 
symbols, it has been chiefly adhered to, from that day to 
this. But we must go behind the symbol, if we would get 
at the fact. That fact we shall find no longer in the form 
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of a “propitiation” of divine wrath by the shedding of 
innocent blood,—that quaint, strange, and abhorrent 
dogma, which has so warped the Christian mind for cen- 
turies. We shall find it, better, by attentively considering 
the circumstances of the time, and the state of mind to 
which it spoke. 

What we call a “ martyr” death — that is, death in “ wit- 
ness” of a truth; death voluntarily suffered as the sacrifice 
for an idea —is something very familiar to our modern no- 
tion. We know just what a martyr death is, in the case of 
John Huss. We know just what we mean by a “martyr 
people,” when we speak of the Huguenots, the Puritans, or 
the Hollanders of the sixteenth century. But the contem- 
poraries of Jesus did not know. How little they knew, we 
see even in the splendid eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
where such truculent popular heroes as Jephthah, Gideon, 
Barak, and Samson come in to fill out a list that shows us 
not one martyr for the faith, pure and simple, unless it be 
the allusion to the mother of seven children in the Mac- 
cabees. 

Two hundred years later, there-was already a far more 
splendid and fast lengthening roll of Christian martyrs in 
the most explicit sense: take the pure memory of Blandina 
and Perpetua for example; and the world knew exactly 
what that particular phase of moral heroism meant. Some- 
thing had come over the spirit of antiquity, Jewish as well 
as Pagan, that took away the terror of death, and made tor- 
ture easy to be borne. What was it? Victory of the soul, 
of that sort, had been a Stoic dream. .Read the Fifth Book 
of Cicero’s Tusculan Questions, and you find, so to speak, 
the drama of martyrdom for the truth rehearsed beforehand. 
But it was only a dream. How craven seems the spirit. to 
which Paul himself makes appeal in his Epistle to the Ro- 
mans! “Scarcely for a righteous man will one die ; yet per- 
adventure for a good man some would even dare to die.” 
The Greek (réya), to say nothing of the better sense, might 
tempt one to read, “would promptly dare to die.” ‘Those 


Romans would seem to have forgotten the devotion of De- 
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cius or the valor of the Tenth Legion in Gaul. Within 
ten years, under Nero’s persecution, it was quite another 
thing. Martyrs came fast to the front then, and a martyr 
enthusiasm was born. 

What brought about the difference? It is none too much 
to say that the difference was brought about by the high 
example of Calvary, and by those words associated with it, 
“Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” It is clear 
that the death of Jesus, voluntarily endured as it was, ap. 
pealed in a singular way to the imagination, as well as to 
the faith, of his time. This had much to do with the fact 
that he went deliberately, with open eyes, in the assurance 
of a great cause for which he must testify, to meet an ago- 
nizing doom which he might easily have avoided. He refused 
to say the one word which Pilate almost entreated him to 
say, that would have set him free. 

Martyrs, in that sense, were not common in those days, as 
they afterward came to be in the inspiration of that exam- 
ple. On the other hand, there had been abundance of spec- 
ulative and eloquent descanting on the nothingness of death 
and pain, and the glory of suffering for the truth. But no- 
body stood ready to put those fine theories into practice. 
There was suffering enough; but it was impatiently and 
angrily borue, among the Jews as well as everywhere else. 
There were abundant traditions of heroic lives, and even of 
martyr deaths, among them of old. But these great glories 
of the past seemed beyond the reach of a speculative, rest- 
less, complaining generation. A spell, as it were, seemed to 
have passed upon the higher moral faculty; and the best 
righteousness the age could know was “the righteousness 
of the scribes and Pharisees.” 

That spell was broken by the death of Jesus. Those 
great words are true, then, which say that there is verily 
something better than life, than this earthly life ! — those 
words which hadso long been spoken vainly, as in a dream. 
A man can enter into that higher life,and become indeed 
superior to the fear of death! And so that act became, to 
those who could receive it, the revelation of another life 
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than they had known before. The cross had “abolished 
death, and brought life and immortality to light.” It was 
the one thing then needed, to break the spell of the old fear, 
and to strengthen ordinary men and tender women even to 
court and welcome, as they soon after did, any form of 
death or torture that should be their testimony of the truth. 


J. H. ALLEN. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM. 
THE QUESTION OF THE AGE. 


The Temperance Reform is a subject that has been before 
the world since the days of Noah, but has never assumed 
the commanding importance in the public mind which 
would justify its being called * The Question of the Age” 
until now. That it is now so regarded and called by lead- 
ing journalists, politicians, statesmen, not less than by re- 
formers and philanthropists, is well worthy of note, and 
calls for earnest consideration. We may say, and truly, 
that it is in the regular and normal progress of civilization, 
as intemperance of every degree is degrading, and drunken- 
ness is brutality. For hundreds of years, the battle against 
it has been waged by individual reformers, by preachers, by 
churches, by organized societies, by legislation, by penal 
enactments. Yet the consumption of intoxicating drinks, 
not including wines and imported liquors, has gone on in- 
creasing, until the annual retail liquor cost to the consum- 
ers, in these United States, had grown, for the year 1882, 
to the enormous amount of eight hundred thousand millions 
of dollars, largely in excess, as appears by the last United 
States census tables, of the whole national expenditures of 
every kind. “It costs more every year than our whole civil 
service, our army, our navy, our Congress, including the 
river and harbor and pension bills, our wasteful local gov- 
ernments, and the interest on all national, State, county, 
and local debts, besides all the schools in the country.” 
For the entire sum raised by taxes of all kinds, national, 
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State, county, city, town, and school district, is stated, on 
authority of the census bureau, to be a little more than 
seven hundred thousand millions of dollars,—nearly a hun- 
dred millions less than the drink-bill, when putting the 
retail prices of liquors at the lowest mark. The amount 
actually consumed was seventeen million barrels of ale and 
beer, and seventy-two million gallons of distilled liquors, 
on which taxes were paid, to say nothing of what evaded 
taxation. 

But the direct money cost is the least part of the evil. 
If usefully or harmlessly expended, the country could bear 
it. The ruinous effects of the drink habit are chiefly to be 
considered. Without blind reliance upon statistics, which 
may easily be made to mislead, and after the most careful 
investigation, on the evidence of the most competent author- 
ities, we are compelled to admit that at least seventy-five 
per cent. of all vice and crime and pauperism and social dis- 
order and domestic misery is directly chargeable to intoxi- 
cating drink. ‘ Municipal corruption,” says the New York 
Tribune, “ crime, poverty, ignorance, immorality, all flourish 
rankly because the people tolerate rum. At the bottom of 
nine-tenths of all the evils which modern society suffers, 
this cause is to be found.” “It is not confined to the lowest 
classes. It weakens the purpose of educated and benevo- 
lent men. It breeds allies for the powers of evil in almost 
every quarter. It generates a spirit of indifference as effec- 
tive against reform as active friendship for intemperance. 
The ill effects of drink are known to all. The daily journal 
presents its perennial records of political abuses, of the 
franchise marketed, of venal ignorance swamping enlight- 
ened patriotism, of plundered treasuries, of defalcation and 
bankruptcy, of murders and assaults, of divorce and deser- 
tion, of profligacy, destitution, suffering and shame in my- 
riad forms, and behind each and all these calamities and 
evil deeds may be seen the drink habit as the prime cause. 
It is everywhere. It makes and mars in every relation of 
life. It pursues thousands from the cradle to the grave. It 
reinforces every malign influence and agency. It baffles all 
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efforts at better things. Yet the public do not regard it as 
an enemy to be fought with uncompromising and persistent 
hostility: they even sometimes seem to think that it is bet- 
ter to let it alone.” 

And yet, strange to say, the journal from which this long 
philippic against drink is taken is an advocate of the license 
system! After such an array of wrong-doing, it advocates 
the selling to “these venders of poison and manufacturers 
of crime and ruin,” as it calls them, the privilege of carry- 
ing on “the most evil and corrupting and degrading occu- 
pation the world has ever suffered from,”— a trade which 
is “the fountain-head of all evil.” We use its own lan- 
guage, because no stronger can be found. 

No wonder that the writer goes on to say, although to his 
own seeming condemnation, that the “ national conscience 
needs to be stirred to the absolute resistance” of so great 
an evil, “that it is futile to alternate churches with saloons, 
leaving the weakest elements of society at the mercy of the 
most powerful temptations.” 

We believe that at last the national conscience has been 
stirred, and that a new era in the: Temperance Reform has 
begun. It is the old conflict, but waged by a different 
army, with greater courage, on more enduring principles, 
and with the certainty of complete victory, by God’s bless- 
ing, before their arms are laid down. 

Some ten years ago, in Hillsboro, a small town of Ohio, a 
prayer-meeting was held in a Presbyterian church, in which 
divine direction was invoked by an assembly of women, 
to show them the way to save their children and their 
homes from the curse of intemperance. At its close, a band 
of twenty-five or thirty women, with Mrs. Eliza J. Thomp- 
son as their leader, went to the nearest saloon to plead with 
its keeper to cease from his poisonous traffic. They knelt 
on the sanded floor, while the amused and wondering men 
looked on, and prayed for God’s mercy on the wrong-doers 
and for their rescue from their ruinous work. 

From one saloon to another, the band of “crusaders” 
passed, day after day, until the power of prayer and 
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woman’s earnestness prevailed, and every saloon was closed. 
All over the land, the report of that “crusade” was 
spread,— by some treated as a joke, by some as an outrage, 
by some as a shameful abuse of woman’s privilege, by 
nearly all as a mere local outburst of unreasoning zeal, 
which would have little influence and deserved little atten- 
tion. But “these things were done that it might be ful- 
filled,” which was written, “God hath chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are mighty.” 
It was the uprising of woman’s heart. It was the cry of 
her despair. It was the prayer of Christian hope and faith, 
which God never fails to answer. 

From that small beginning, that “silly outbreak of 
woman’s fanaticism,” came the formation of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, which now comprises five 
thousand societies, in every State of the Union, with a con- 
stituency of a hundred thousand active members, who are 
busily at work under the banner “ For God, for Home, for 
our Native Land.” We have no hesitation in believing that 
it is the strongest temperance organization ever formed, and, 
thus far, the most wisely governed. All its officers are 
women, including committees, lecturers, and editors of its 
temperance journals. From beginning to end, they manage 
their own affairs, form and execute their own plans, receiv- 
ing such assistance only as comes voluntarily from men in 
sympathy with their undertaking. Their methods of attack 
against the great enemy, intoxicating drink, are by educa- 
tion of the children, both at home and in school; by wide 
diffusion of temperance literature; by lecturers travelling 
from place to place, speaking in churches or public halls or 
private houses or factory buildings, or wherever they can get 
audience; by petitions to legislatures and Congress and 
municipal assemblies; by personal appeals to voters and can- 
didates for office; by whatever moral and religious agency 
they can bring to bear upon the public or private conscience. 
They advocate everywhere and always the absolute abolition 
of the license system for manufacture or sale of intoxi- 
cating drinks, by constitutional amendments in every State 
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and by the general government. It is the home against the 
dram-shop, the family and household against that fell de- 
stroyer of domestic and social peace, the liquor-trade. 

But the great element of its power, the source of its best 
strength, the explanation of its past and the guaranty of its 
future success, is found in the religious principle of its 
organization. It is a Christian union. It begins and ends 
every renewed effort with prayer. Not only for husbands’ 
and children’s and homes’ sake, but for Christ’s sake and as 
his followers, they are banded together. They do not know 
what it is to be discouraged or disheartened, for they feel 
sure that God is on their side. The question at issue they 
seek to settle, not upon political nor financial nor social 
grounds, nor as one of mere expediency, but as solely a 
question of right and wrong under the gospel law of Jesus 
Christ. All other considerations, however important, are 
held as secondary and, comparatively speaking, insignificant. 

We believe that, in all moral conflicts, this is the only 
ground upon which a successful battle can be fought. Ulti- 
mately, no doubt, that which is right proves to be the high- 
est expediency, and the conflict’ between them is only 
apparent and temporary. But so long as the expedient is 
first considered, and the question of profit and loss in some 
shape, whether financial, political, or social, is made to super- 
sede the moral character of wrong customs and unrighteous 
laws, before the tribunal of public opinion, the reformer of 
abuses acts at disadvantage and loses more than half his 
power. The public conscience is not stirred to strong and 
energetic action, it is not thoroughly awakened, in any work 
of radical reform, until the people hear the word of com- 
mand, “Thus saith the Lord.” The obligation of duty 
under the gospel law of Christian brotherhood must be 
deeply felt, or the abuse, however great, will go on, with 
little or no diminution. Palliatives and compromise meas- 
ures will be the order of the day. 

Here, we find the explanation of the long continuance of 
licensed gambling-houses, the “hells” of Paris and other 


large European cities. Lotteries still hold their ground, and 
7 
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creep into churches and charity organizations, corrupting 
wherever they are allowed, from the same cause. “ Regu- 
lated vice” is another experiment in doing evil that good 
may come, systematically tried in France under the Police 
“des Meurs,” in England and its dependencies under the 
“contagious diseases” acts, on the continent of Europe, 
almost everywhere, under some registry and inspection laws, 
and always with the same results of increasing vice and its 
worst consequences. It was tried in St. Louis, Mo., having 
been introduced under martial law, and continued several 
years by civil legislation, with delusive promises and false 
show of beneficial effects “in restraining evils which cannot 
be prevented,” so that for a time the “very elect” were 
deceived. 

In all such cases, although the compromises with evil have 
never yet been proved to lessen the evils contended against, 
yet so long as it has been held as a question of more or less, 
or as a choice between two courses of action, both of which 
are legitimate and right, the victory has remained with 
those to whom personal advantage and selfish indulgence 
have been the underlying motive. When the plain question 
is asked, and brought home to the conscience,— What is 
right? What does the law of God command or forbid? —a 
different issue is made. The victory falls to the other side. 

The License System for dram-shops and saloons is no 
exception to the rule. It will maintain its hold even among 
good and true men, until brought to the crucial test of moral 
obligation. Have we a moral right, as Christian communi- 
ties, to sanction by law a business the natural and universal 
outcome of which is vice and crime? Granted, if you please, 
for argument’s sake, although all experience proves its false- 
hood, that high license will lessen the evil influence of dram- 
shops and restrain their abuses, have we a right to sell such 
a privilege of wrong-doing, at any price? It is universally 
conceded that all the best interests of society are injured by 
the liquor trade. In proportion as it flourishes, the whole 
community suffers. It is evil always and everywhere. The 
dram-shop, of whatever grade, is nothing more nor less than 
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a social curse. What right have we, before God and man, 
to say: “Go on in your nefarious business, body and soul 
destroying as it is. We approve of it, as a Christian com- 
munity ; we recognize it as a lawful trade; we go into part- 
nership with you to the extent of the license money paid” ? 
For it is, in fact, nothing short of this. By the license laws, 
equally whether high or low, we make ourselves, as a com- 
munity, morally responsible for the terrific wrongs which 
the liquor trade is known inevitably to produce. Individu- 
ally, we are responsible up to the full mark of our influence 
and vote. 

Prohibition may not perfectly prohibit. It does not in 
any department of criminal legislation. But it is the right 
thing, and the only right thing, to aim for; and experience 
everywhere proves that it comes nearest to full success. 
Partial indulgence is more easily evaded than laws which 
simply say, “ Thou shalt not.” Permission to go half-way 
is easily stretched to the whole. Legalize half the wrong, 
and the other half will hide itself under the cover. But, 
even if it were not so, we have no moral right to sanction 
half the wrong for sake of preventing the other half. To 
prohibit polygamy by legalizing a second or third wife and 
stopping there would be a shameful, even if not a futile, 
method of dealing with that iniquity. No such compromise 
with wrong-doing and wrong-doers can be justified. 

We congratulate the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union upon their boldness in taking this stand and upon 
their radically wise educational methods by which they seek 
to maintain it. Justly may they ask the blessing of God 
upon every renewed effort, so long as they labor in this 
direction, and with such principles to guide them. We 
believe, also, that they are right in the almost childlike sim- 
plicity with which they look to Him for strength and help. 
In this spirit does their real strength consist. Under this 
banner, they will conquer. 

A great secular journal lately, in speaking of the contro- 
versy between the women of Ohio and the saloons, said, 
with an attempt at wit, “The women are praying, and the 
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saloons are paying: we bet on the saloons.” Very willingly, 
if we were in the betting line, would we accept the gauge. 
It was the praying army of Cromwell that overcame all 
obstacles. It is the men and women of prayer who are the 
most faithful workers. Given a righteous cause, earnest 
endeavor, and steadfast reliance upon God, and there is no 
such word as “ fail.” 


W. G. Ettor. 


“PROTESTANTS OF THE PROTESTANTS.” 


When a prophet, one of the heroic souls to whom the 
Eternal reveals his secrets, doing nothing on this human 
sphere without them, has appeared on earth, many rush to 
take his name. Even while the masters live, the factious 
cry, “I am of Apollos,” and “I am of Paul”; but both the 
peaceful and the contentious seek virtue and protection in 
the verbal mantle of the prophet, when he has been snatched 
above. Godlike men must resent this exaltation of their 
name over their message. Living, they scorn those who 
would erect their title into a shibboleth, careless whether 
their spirit be increased. “ Were ye baptized into the name 
of Paul? I thank God that I baptized none of you, lest 
any man should say that ye were baptized into my name.” 
Jesus himself christened no one. The early baptismal for- 
mula indeed emphasized the procession of the spirit from 
the Father through the Son; but this divine forthcoming 
was perpetual, not historic. So far did the abnegation of 
the Master reach that no “ disciples” themselves first assumed 
his name. The unbelieving world originated the Christian 
denomination. 

The translated soul must sorrow as well, even in heav- 
enly seats, could it know the unfit uses to which its 
earthly designation has fallen. Calvin should be there too 
great a spirit to take pleasure in Calvinists, Channing too 
pure a flame of impersonal thought and desire to rejoice in 
Channing Unitarians. The high Teacher of the two great 
commandments,— he, too, must sadden over his title, con- 
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tinued to part man from man, the Christian from his kind: 
only the unspeakable degradation of his Jewish name to the 
level of Jesuit falsehood may more distress him. 

Pitiable would be the case, were those most concerned 
about the title of “ Christian” the truest followers of the 
gospel: a lame and impotent conclusion in history were 
Lutherans, in fact, the best representatives of Martin 
Luther’s spirit. 

It is, then, a good fortune for religious associations, when 
they get a name from their positive doctrine rather than from 
those who taught doctrine. “Unitarian” is better than 
“ Arian,” “Trinitarian” than “Athanasian.” Names even 
that spring from accident or derision are more fit than such 
as noxiously increase the power of personality. The Cove- 
nanter will give a special meaning of religious heroism to 
his vague designation: the Methodist will vindicate Wes- 
ley’s “ method.” Best of all are names that signify tenden- 
cies, and then interpret themselves. If this be so, the 
phrase which stands at the head of this article should 
be a valued possession to its owners. Unitarians have 
often been defined as the Protestants of the Protestants. 
Let us felicitate ourselves that we bear no man’s name, but 
are called by a grand spirit to the highest end: we are 
summoned to unity through sincerest Protestantism. Prot- 
estantism cannot be confined to Lutheranism, however true 
this may be to imitation of Luther’s actual work. The 
Protestant spirit which worked in the men of the Protes- 
tant revolution may require a double force and strange 
application in our day. Grateful to the Saxon monk of 
Wittenberg and his compeers, let us ask what of abiding 
worth we have learned of them, and what we have yet to 
learn from the logic of events since their day, in order to 
keep pure our Protestant faith. 

I. The question of method is foremost. Truth for the soul 
is the object of Catholic and of Protestant alike; but one 
seeks it from authority, and the other through free inquiry. 
Catholicism pure and simple is ecclesiasticism. Ecclesiasti- 
cism is naught without the assertion of unquestioned au- 
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thority somewhere in matters of religion. If the individual 
is not entirely free to inquire, without reproach, into the 
foundations of his Church, and of religion itself, his Church 
has not the Protestant method in its purity. Protestantism 
undefiled is rationalism. Rationalism is reasonableness,— 
obedience to reason in its full sense, comprehending all our 
powers for discovering truth. The right Protestant method 
for producing conviction is persuasion by appeals to this 
whole reasonable nature of man. The Catholic Church, on 
the contrary, is satisfied with assent to her dogmas, accom- 
panied or unaccompanied by belief, and with obedience to 
her discipline. Now, Luther never formulated nor asserted 
the right of private judgment; but he practised nothing else 
in his controversy with the popes and with his fellow-here- 
tices. His own ‘interpretation of Scripture, his own judg- 
ment that the Bible was true to the realities of the spiritual 
life, were final for him. If Columbus thus discovers a new 
world, thinking, though he may, that it is only the East 
Indies, a new world it is and remains. If he lives long 
enough to explore it, he must recognize the fact himself. 
However this may be with him, lesser men soon hit the 
truth. The right method can hardly be better put in a few 
words than by the princes of the German empire, in their 
answer to the diet of Speyer on the 19th of April, 1529: 
“In matters relating to the glory of God and the salvation 
of our souls, every one of us must stand before, and give 
an account of himself to, God.” That was the protest 
which originated the name of Protestant. It was a shot 
heard round the world! No theory of Luther or of any of 
his successors, that conflicts with untrammelled investigation 
of fact in religion and theology, weighs against his omnipo- 
tent example. He defied the one authority that was in his 
day. He was a rebel for faith, for truth, for right, indeed, 
but still a rebel, and established the divine right of re- 
bellion forever by his example. All the reformers thus 
practically asserted a right of private judgment, both in 
deciding what authority they would consider final and in 
ascertaining the meaning of the acknowledged rule of faith. 
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II. The “supremacy of Scripture” is thus, in fact, only 
the supreme authority of the New Testament over all that 
claims to be founded on it. When Rome demands obedi- 
ence, because the two swords of the temporal and the spirit- 
ual powers, and the keys of heaven and of hell were given 
by Christ to Peter, her founder, Protestant reason at once 
inquires if these claims of authority derived from the gospel 
are authenticated by the gospel. Under the strong influence 
of a natural bias against: the Catholic theory, drawn from 
experience of the Catholic practice, the Protestant will 
almost invariably interpret the New Testament adversely to 
Rome. The question once raised, however, What does the 
Bible mean? it will not rest until proper sciences of Biblical 
criticism and interpretation arise, even though delayed for 
hundreds of years. Such sciences will impartially disregard 
Protestant bias and Catholic bias, and state the simple 
results of pure scholarship and literary sagacity. When 
Luther contemptuously calls the Epistle of James “ an epis- 
tle of straw,” we perceive the reason of his boldness. His 
own errors in decrying good works found contradiction in 
that sober, practical, moral letter. It is an epistle with 
small enthusiasm, with little kindling power; but it is a 
needed counterpoise to simple rapture and unmixed mysti- 
cism,— “ Show me thy faith without works, and I will show 
thee my faith by my works.” Not Lutler’s arbitrariness, 
but his freedom, should be catching. A huna-ed years after 
his death, two famous men are studying the Bible with a 
deep love of pure truth and a rigor of method which we 
may well emulate, however little we approach: iieiz powers. 
Richard Simon, the Catholic, publishes im 1673 the result 
of his labors, a critical introduction to the Old Testamen‘. 
He disproves the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, and 
goes far toward the theory of the most virile school of Bibli- 
cal criticism of to-day. The real founder of the Dutch 
school, however, -is Baruch Spinoza, whose Tractatus Theo- 
logico-Politicus (1670) was then unsurpassed in its literary 
appreciation of the Old Testament. The layman thus 
invaded theology, with an admirable result. A philosopher 
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was the leader in rational appreciation of the sacred writings 
of the Jews. The Protestant spirit welcomes in this gener- 
ation the similar contribution of a lucid poet and exquisite 
essayist. “St. Paul and Protestantism” and “Literature 
and Dogma” are a logical product of three centuries of 
growth since the Reformation. 

No authority in the Bible but the authority of the ever- 
lasting truth it contains, the rightful claim of commanding 
souls upon our reverence and love and the inspiration of a 
people devoted to righteousness as no other people has been, 
whose awe-full service of the moral law found, at last, its 
supreme expression in the heroism of Paul and the sweet 
reasonableness of Jesus with an attractive power that will 
never cease to sway men’s souls,—this is the last result of 
Protestant criticism of the Bible. Dutch schools may come, 
and Dutch schools may go. There was one in the reformers’ 
time which did great service, and passed when its work was 
accomplished. The particular matters of Biblical learning 
in dispute to-day, whether Ezra compiled the Pentateuch or 
David wrote psalms more or less numerous, may well be set- 
tled rationally in the affirmative or in the negative. But 
for no method of handling the question that deserts the 
strict rules of grammatical, historical, literary criticism can 
the Unitarian Protestant feel sympathy. The cry of infi- 
delity, the alarm of scepticism, that is raised when able, 
reverent scholars put forth the fruit of long years of earnest, 
judicial study, belongs to Catholicism. It is an invocation 
of tradition and ecclesiastical authority which, happily, now 
creates more amusement than indignation among the Prot- 
estants of the Protestants. The spiritual life of the Bible 
is the main object of all our study of Scripture. We know 
full well that this needed evangel, never more needed than 
in this commercial age, has no vital connection with the 
Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, the Davidic author- 
ship of the Psalms, the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, or the Pauline authorship of disputed epistles. The 
Christian spirit is unrelated to stories of physical prodigies 
which an unscientific era saw because it first believed, and 
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which we do not believe, because we do not see them, and 
because we feel that we should not have seen them, had our 
eyes looked upon Bible days. “Be mild and peaceful, and 
Jesus will be with thee.” That sentence of the Imitation 
is above Catholicism and Protestantism alike, above all our 
learning and all our striving for knowledge of any outward 
word. 

III. Protestants of the Protestants! It is one of the mis- 
fortunes of history, to which we have only to resign our- 
selves, that the believers are always denoted protesters, when 
a new access of the over-soul reveals to them the dryness 
and emptiness of the existing Church. The defenders of 
the actual order of things, whatever may be their spiritual 
poverty, whatever their worldliness, whatever their heathen- 
ism even, fully realize the advantage of simple possession. 
Themselves a worst part of the thing to be reformed, they 
impute the negative spirit to the most positive of souls, and 
heap upon reformers the reproaches that the real men 
of the spirit rarely fail to receive from false prophets and 
Pharisees. The unbelievers of the unbelievers are recog- 
nized by a later age. If any one thing is clear, in the his- 
tory of the Protestant Reformation, it is the thorough 
intellectual scepticism, the utter worldliness, the complete 
moral depravity of the organized Christian Church, as a 
whole. From the popes denying the immortality of the 
soul, avaricious or luxurious, fighting, murdering, poison- 
ing, patterns in various generations of every conceivable 
crime, down to the priests repeating over the eucharist, 
“ Bread thou art, and bread thou wilt remain,” extorting the 
last penny of the poor to live in idleness and gluttony, com- 
pelled by their parishes, in self-defence, to keep mistresses,— 
the Roman Catholic world for three centuries before Luther 
is an appalling spectacle of pious fraud, spiritual rottenness, 
and licensed sin. Well may M. Francois Laurent say: “The 
religious sentiment was going to ruin under the influence of 
scepticism, of rationalism, and of a religion which consisted 
only of superstitious practices. Luther was called to reani- 
mate it. So doing, he saved Christianity and humanity.” * 
..)... i 62£=—Iap_»x 
x 
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“ Without the reformation,” said Luther himself, “ religion 
would have perished, and all the Christians would have 
become Epicureans.” Epicurus would have scorned such 
followers. 

Luther saved Christianity from imminent destruction. 
If the life of the Dark Ages had in fact been Christian 
living, a thousand Luthers could not have saved it from the 
aroused intellect and conscience of Europe. His “ protest” 
was the simple assertion of the indestructible religious feel- 
ing in the face of the baldest paganism: his negation was 
the purest affirmation of the eternal moral law. Few reform- 
ers, happily, have to oppose such iniquity as Luther defied 
and conquered. Possibly, he could have conquered with 
none but the most extreme and pronounced contradiction to 
Rome, in practice and in theory. The Reformation became 
a moral regeneration of all Europe. In Protestant coun- 
tries, it was accompanied by a doctrine which was thought 
to be inseparable from it, but which has little hold upon 
our time. “ Justification by faith” is a phrase that holds 
immortal truth. It was the favored term by which that 
age expressed the superiority of the soul over every form 
of words or deeds, the pre-eminence of the spirit over 
every possible utterance of itself. But its proper antithesis 
is not “ works,” but “sacraments.” Rome stands up in the 
sixteenth century as the one power able to save from hell, 
by priest and by ordinance. The Augustinian monk has 
learned from two of the greatest intellects the world has 
seen that man is saved by faith. Faith, stripped of its 
Jewish and Christian accidents, is “fast attachment to an 
unseen power of goodness.” Such attachment has, in 
deed and in truth, saved millions of spirits from despair 
and soul-death. Paul and Augustine pierced to the very 
heart of human life, when they turned from Jewish and 
Christian Pharisaism and sacerdotalism to the eternal spirit. 
Salvation by what we are in our inmost being, not by what 
we call ourselves, even to ourselves alone, but by the actual 
faith that indeed makes aur living soul,—can religion ever 
come to slight that truth? 
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Faith to the utmost; but hope, but love, which Paul 
himself called greatest, but the fruits of the spirit, which 
that irascible, noble soul could not enumerate too often,— 
peace, joy, long-suffering, tenderness, kindness, mildness, 
goodness, self-control, after the mind of Christ,—can we 
neglect these? Catholic Christianity before its medieval 
corruptions, Catholic Christianity since its regeneration in 
consequence of the Reformation, is fragrant with them. 
While Protestant theology, alas! starting from a mythical 
Adam, and selecting from the Bible only what suited it, 
issued, by strictest logic, in the horrors of the Calvinistic 
scheme,— an outrage upon God and a defiance of morality. 
For generations, Puritanism, with all its narrowness of 
view and hardness of heart, represented the genius of Prot- 
estantism over against the beautiful lives and glorious rec- 
ords of service for man which Romanism could show. For 
sweetness of piety, for tenderness of trust, the Church of 
works has been often, from age to age, superior to the 
Church of faith. This had converted faith into dogma, and 
scoffed at the moral enthusiasm which was the nurse of its 
infancy. 

A larger word than faith, a deeper word than works, the 
Unitarian Protestant takes for his motto. Justification by 
Character, salvation by what we are, inwardly and out- 
wardly, is our foundation. The Gospel of Character is our 
everlasting gospel. It forever means reasonableness, it for- 
ever means personal righteousness. Only, it may be, by 
help of the most unbalanced doctrine, which throws man 
into utter dependence upon God, could the Reformation 
have succeeded. “Liberty,” said Luther, “is an empty 
word.” He heaps insult upon insult, when he mentions the 
use of reason in religion. ‘“ Reason is the prostitute of the 
devil: she does nothing but blaspheme against God, and 
criticise his works. She comprehends nothing of God: we 
must slay her.” It was the extreme recoil of the purest 
religious spirit of entire faith and adoration from the world- 
liness of Rome. Yet human nature infallibly corrects such 
generous excesses in the name of common justice. Filled 
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with the secret of Luther’s power, the Unitarian Protestant, 
as such, can consistently affirm that an atmosphere of free- 
dom is the first need of these active wills made by God, not 
by us; that the only enduring method in religion, as else- 
where, is the method of reasonableness, while the one endur- 
ing spirit is reverential love. “Close your eyes, your ears, 
and every sense, and believe,” cried the reformer. Open 
your eyes, your ears, your every sense, your every faculty, 
try every assertion and every spirit, then believe, we say. 
Fact is your friend: your one end should be the harmony of 
life with reality. 

Faith can never leave the mind that has such occupation, 
—the search for truth to turn it into life. Earnestness, 
intellectual or moral, is faith. Because Luther was in tragic 
earnest, he created a new believing world in both branches 
of Christianity. Since the Reformation, Protestantism has 
been the head and front of Christianity, the representative 
of its progressive spirit and the doer of its chief works. 
But the Catholic reaction was also due to Luther, first of all. 
He it was who saved Rome from the spiritual and moral 
death which hung over her. So the Protestants of the Prot- 
estants are to-day saving Christianity from its enemies with- 
out the walls, from moral unbelief, the mind of the evil one 
that rules the lives of thousands; but it is also saving Chris- 
tianity from its most mistaken friends, who identify it with 
ritual fripperies, Protestant sacerdotalism, and all the intel- 
lectual blunders and moral enormities of the Calvinistic 
scheme. On one side are the worldly, the careless, the fool- 
ish, the profane,— moral sceptics, unbelievers in the spirit. 
They must be taught a gospel of character that will make 
them live for both worlds carefully, wisely, in a sacred 
attachment to conscience and the soul. Terribly at ease in 
Zion, they cannot be too plainly told that life without 
moral and spiritual earnestness is not worth living, and is 
only another name for death. 

Constructive and preservative of the enduring elements 
of the inner life when we thus prophesy against the world, 
we are equally affirmative when we look toward the Church. 
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Cast out too often from her hallowed borders, reproached 
for practising reasonableness and righteousness, we affirm, 
first of all, no sectarian word, no principle of division in the 
spiritual body. We seek peace. We wish, we urge, the 
unity of the Spirit in works and faith. Such is our trust in 
reason, in man, and in God, that free inquiry is our method, 
and perfect confidence in truth our consolation, in every 
time of error. Let truth and falsehood grapple in an open 
field! The natural world ‘is rich and glorious, because of its 
diversity and complexity. So,in the world of man, we know 
by actual and repeated trial that 


“ Difference is the soul of life and love, 
And not the barren oneness weak souls prize. 
Rest springs from strife, and dissonant chords beget 
Divinest harmonies.” 


We are the best friends of the Bible as well, when we 
assert that the spirit which made Bible men is the only spirit 
that can rightly interpret Bible words. Bible spirit is fear of 
God without fear of man, obedience to everlasting righteous- 
ness, loyalty to spiritual reality, possession by faith, inspira- 
tion by hope, salvation by love. These are perennial powers 
in humanity. Beautiful in Jesus, noble in Paul, they are 
just as beautiful and noble in Persia as in Judea, in the 
nineteenth century as in the first, adorable in our humble 
rudiments of virtue, in our gospel stammerings, as in the 
large excellence of The Enlightened or The Anointed. 
This is the highest of affirmation, the affirmation of the 
Eternal Spirit making all things new. Denial of the ever 
active Divine Life is scepticism and infidelity. Negation 
of the Spirit is the one negation that we are ever to fear. 

Protestants of the Protestants, we are, in fact, believers 
of the believers. It is only when we are blind to the vital 
quality of faith and deceived by the disguises which real 
scepticism wears, known or unknown by the disbelieving 
ones themselves, that we can doubt where our standing is. 
Luther protested in behalf of the most solemn facts, in the 
utmost power of faith, against the pompous unrealities and 
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the brutal infidelities of Rome. We protest, in behalf of facts 
equally solemn, in the power of a faith that goes at least 
as deep, against the letter exalted above the spirit; against 
the Bible word perverted to slay the Bible soul; against a 
church slandering right and truth, sanctifying ancient error 
and pious immorality; against a gospel without faith in the 
wisdom and justice of the God who verily rules the universe, 
without hope for man here or hereafter, without love for 
the undivided race. When we protest, it is thus against 
the worst ecclesiastical negations, which are responsible for 
much of current materialism. 

We must indeed cultivate the constructive style, “ nerve 
with incessant affirmation, and chant the beauty of the 
good.” But Rome has such a hold upon more than one 
who has sworn entire allegiance to reason that we still too 
often mistake the affirmers when we see them. Theodore 
Parker, our Luther, apparently as destructive as his spiritual 
prototype, in reality as devout, positive, and edifying, comes 
forward to regenerate popular Christianity, to recall it from 


its unbelief in 
“ The great miracle which is done 
Year by year, and so is none,” 


to vindicate the indestructible law of the Eternal Power, 
which makes for order, stability, and salvation in things 
physical, things intellectual, things spiritual. He does a 
hero’s work for man and for God. A certain school of his 
co-religionists denounce what they call his “ godless specula- 
tions,” and the religion which he has “spun out of his own 
bowels.” Twenty-five years have passed,— years of pro- 
digious advance in thought and in faith. Theodore Parker 
is then held up by the same school asa pre-eminent Chris- 
tian teacher, “the positiveness, earnestness, and cogency” 
of whose Christian faith are profoundly impressive. “ Un- 
conscious perverts of the Jesuit, Time,” we thus plant our 
feet against the tracks we stood in only twenty-five years 
ago, with a whole earth between! But what can we an- 
swer, if some should say: “You inveigh against negative 
preaching now as then. Who shall assure us of an applica- 
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tion to make of this condemnation, which shall not, like the 
former one, be twenty-five years behind date? Prophet! 
produce a better evidence of your prophetic office and spirit 
than this retraction of your former burden”? 

Against unbelief in goodness only, against immorality 
and unspirituality, against the mind of the flesh, do Unita- 
rian Protestants rightly forever protest. Called to be faith- 
ful among the faithless, hopeful among the despairing, 
righteous, loving, and true, we believe in God, we believe 
in his spirit of progressive and permanent revelation, we 
believe in every great soul flooded by that spirit, finding in 
the mind of the Christ a perpetual fountain of refreshing. 
Often resorting ourselves to that healing spring, we believe 
that the beneficent earth has more than one such sanitary 
fountain; and we would esteem it a disgrace to quarrel 
over chemical analyses of these wells of life. Out of one 
mother-earth into one stream the many springs issue, a con- 
stant current that bears humanity upon its saving waters. 


“ From heart to heart, from creed to creed, 

The hidden river runs: 

It quickens all the ages down, 
It binds the sires to sons,— 

The stream of Faith, whose source is God, 
Whose sound the sound of prayer, 

Whose meadows are the holy lives 
Upspringing everywhere.” 


NicHoutas P. GruMAN. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


EZRA ABBOT, D.D., LL.D. 


“Seek and ye shall find,” is the law of all the higher and more 
enduring gifts of mind and heart; but its opposite is often veri- 
fied in an earthward direction. In the eager quest of fame and 
of the foremost places in the world’s eye, there is much more of 
failure than of success; while no names are held so precious on 
earth as those of the men whose sole ambition is for a “name 
written in heaven.” This is pre-eminently true of Dr. Abbot,— 
the most modest of men and the least self-seeking, the lowly and 
loyal servant of the word of God, and of that Word incarnate, 
growing unconsciously into the first rank in this blessed service, 
and leaving in his special department a reputation second to none 
on either side of the Atlantic. 

Dr. Abbot was born in Jackson, Me. He graduated at Bowdoin 
College in 1840. By inheritance and from his childhood of schol- 
arly tastes and habits, he filled the years of his college life with 
thorough, solid work,—the fit foundation for his subsequent 
labor and attainments. Already imbued with the love of sacred 
learning, as with the devout spirit in which he ever pursued it, 
he was wont to take his Greek Testament into the religious 
meetings of the students; and, when he was the speaker, he gave 
to the portion of Scripture which was the theme of the hour 
the added light derived from the original text. 

After graduation, we do not find that he had any definite 
career in view; and he evidently had no just appreciation of his 
ability to make a career for himself. He might perhaps have 
remained in or near his native town, and found employment in 
some school or academy. But he gave himself, for its own sake 
and for his own sake, with an earnest singleness of purpose, to 
the study of the New Testament, as of the record of all that 
appertains to man’s deepest needs and his eternal well-being. 
One of Prof. Norton’s books came into his hands, and, while he 
read it with vivid interest, it gave room for questions; and his 
was a mind that could not rest with a question unanswered. He 
therefore entered into communication with Mr. Norton. There 
is no surer index or gauge of a man’s intellect than his interroga- 
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tions. Only he who knows how to ask is capable of receiving. 
Such was Mr. Norton’s belief, and he at once sought to form 
intimate relations with the young man who could ask so wisely. 
He was in feeble and declining health, and needed skilled assist- 
ance in the advancement toward completion of certain unfinished 
work. It was at his earnest solicitation that Mr. Abbot first 
came to Cambridge. Mr. Norton, in dying, left his 7ranslation 
of the Gospels nearly ready for the press, but the annotations in 
a fragmentary and imperfect condition. The chief editorial labor 
in the preparation of the two volumes for the press devolved on 
Mr. Abbot; and the volume of Notes owes its existence to the 
painstaking industry and the keen critical insight with which he 
completed and arranged the materials expressly designed for it, 
but not fully elaborated, selected from the minutes taken by Mr. 
Norton’s students in previous years such comments as had not 
been made obsolete by the author’s maturer research and riper 
judgment, and filled, in accordance with the author’s known 
opinions, such Jacunae as he had left unfilled. It may be 
doubted whether, if Mr. Norton had lived long enough to carry 
this volume through the press, it would have better represented 
his blended boldness, caution, and reverence as a critic, or have 
done more ample justice to his transcendent merit as an inter- 
preter of the sacred record. Mr. Abbot afterward rendered 
similar though less arduous service in preparing for publication 
from imperfect manuscript a portion of Mr. Norton’s intended 
treatise on the Jnternal Evidence of the Genuineness of the 
Gospels. 

An an early period of Mr. Abbot’s residence in Cambridge, he 
was a teacher in the Public High School; and, while he found 
there no small amount of uncongenial drudgery, he proved 
himself “apt to teach,” and won the enduring gratitude of many 
willing learners. While thus engaged, he prepared a catalogue 
of the small library belonging to the school; and, with his life- 
long habit of putting the best work possible into whatever he 
did, he made of this little volume not a mere list of the books, 
but a complete bibliographical index to their contents. It was 
the first work of the kind ever done in this country; and it 
attracted such attention as to make an era in cataloguing, which, 
through him, took its place among the liberal arts. The reputa- 
tion thus accruing to him led to his appointment in 1856 as 
Assistant Librarian in Harvard University, with the special 

9 
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charge of the cataloguing department. To him is due the double 
system of card catalogues, in which every book is represented by 
a full descriptive card in the alphabetical list'of authors, and by 
one card or more in the alphabetical list of subjects,—the sub- 
jects so covering the entire ground, and their divisions and 
sub-divisions so distinctly marked, that those who are engaged 
in any particular investigation can ascertain in a very brief space 
of time precisely what help the library can furnish. This system 
is extended to all important articles in periodical literature, so 
that whatever is to be found on the shelves is brought under the 
easy command of the student or inquirer. These catalogues can 
of course admit of the insertion of new cards without any dis- 
turbance of those previously in place. The method adapts itself 
to indefinite increase; and a million of books might be catalogued 
in rows of drawers that would occupy much less floor-room than 
is needed for the desks that sustain the huge, profusely inter- 
leaved, and ultimately overcrowded volumes that perform the 
same service for the British Museum. Mr. Abbot, as a librarian, 
by no means confined himself to his official duty, stringent as 
were its claims. He was reputed to possess such knowledge of 
books as no one else had; and no person engaged in any impor- 
tant investigation failed to resort to him for authorities and 
their comparative value. It was found much more satisfying 
and profitable to consult a living and always accessible catalogue 
than to turn over cards in their cases. It was at an early period 
of Mr. Abbot’s connection with the library that he prepared the 
bibliographical index appended to Alger’s History of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life, probably the most complete list of works on 
eschatology ever made, and a monument of research and erudi- 
tion in its kind unsurpassed, if not unequalled. 

These cares and labors might have seemed sufficient for one 
life. But time well filled is elastic, and working hours multiply 
with the drafts made upon them. Mr. Abbot was all this while 
pursuing his Biblical studies with unabated zeal. While he was 
profoundly versed and skilled in hermeneutics, textual criticism 
became his specialty. This, of necessity, brought him into cor- 
respondence and intimate intercourse with the leading scholars in 
that department in this country and in Europe; and his judicial 
habits of mind, his entire freedom from bias on sectarian grounds, 
the thoroughness of his research and comprehension, and his 
capacity of assigning their just value to conflicting and nearly 
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balanced authorities have placed him for many years in the 
foremost rank as regards the criticism of the New Testament. 
In 1872, he was chosen Bussey Professor of New Testament 
Criticism and Interpretation in Harvard University, and imme- 
diately commenced in the Divinity School the course of instruc- 
tion which thence onward was his chief life-work, pursued with 
unintermitted diligence through years of frequent infirmity and 
illness, and suspended only close under the shadow of death ; 
though, at the last, he could not go without assistance from his 
carriage to his lecture-room. It is difficult to convey in words 
the impression which he made upon his pupils. They felt them- 
selves in the presence of one who both had mastered his subject 
and was mastered by it,— whose faith had clarified his vision of 
the divine truth, while his clear insight had intensified his faith. 
His expositions were characterized by simplicity, perspicuity, 
positiveness of statement when he felt sure, though others might 
doubt, and the candid admission of doubt or ambiguity wherever 
he saw reason for it. In fine, his classes had the precise transcript 
of what he knew, what he believed, and what he felt. 

It was impossible that he should not have been placed on the 
American Committee for the Revision of the New Testament, 
and no member of that Board was more constant in attendance 
than he or more profoundly interested in the work. How far 
the “readings and renderings preferred by the American Com- 
mittee” were of his suggestion, we cannot say or conjecture; 
but there can be no doubt that, with reference to the “ readings,” 
peculiar deference was paid to his judgment. However that 
may have been, no one can read the list without deep regret 
that the American “readings and renderings” had not been 
adopted. With hardly an exception, they are far preferable to 
those that received the suffrages of the English revisers. Dr. 
Abbot took part in a series of meetings held by the Committee 
in several of our large cities, in order to interest cultivated and 
religious men in their work. A person who was present on one 
of these occasions gave us a description of the meeting. Several 
of the members, who were brilliant speakers, had made eloquent 
addresses, and the evening was far spent. When, at that late 
hour, Dr. Abbot rose with a paper in his hand and commenced 
reading with his slender thread of a voice, there was a general 
rustling of impatience and a turning of eyes toward the door of 
exit. But he had hardly read his second sentence when every 
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eye was fixed upon him, every ear intent. The satiety of the 
fully fed hearers became hunger. He closed too soon for his 
audience; and his address was, to all who heard him, the one 
event of the evening. 

Dr. Abbot wrote much on the text and interpretation of the 
New Testament, but principally in periodicals read chiefly by 
Biblical scholars. Whatever he wrote was thoroughly matured ; 
and he seems never to have published an article till he had com- 
pleted, so far as his materials permitted, the study of its subject 
in all its relations and bearings. A collection of these articles 
would comprise essays on not a few of the most difficult and 
most warmly controverted topics of discussion as regards the 
text of the New Testament. Second to none of his writings is 
his essay on the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, in which he 
demonstrates —if there can be demonstration outside of mathe- 
matics —that Justin Martyr used that Gospel, and that it can 
have been written by no other man than the Apostle John. In 
a somewhat extended range of reading on that question, we 
have found nothing that can be eompared with this treatise as 
regards affluence and precision of authorities, clearness of state- 
ment, and cogency of reasoning. It is understood that Dr. 
Abbot had made some progress in a treatise on the internal 
evidence of the Johannine origin of the Fourth Gospel. We 
earnestly hope that this work will be found in a sufficiently 
advanced state to be given to the public; for no man can have 
had a finer appreciation than he of the thick-sown tokens of the 
authorship of that Gospel by an eye and ear witness. 

Dr. Abbot would have done more for his own reputation, had 
he been less generous. That he gave freely of the money which 
was not his own self was but a small part of his beneficence. 
His own mind and culture, his time and his best services, were at 
the command of every one who sought his aid. Some of the 
best work done by others in his department owes its worth and 
especially its thoroughness and accuracy to his suggestions, con- 
tributions, and revision, sometimes gratefully acknowledged in 
preface or foot-note, sometimes unrecognized. He did, also, all 
that was in his power to sustain and encourage independent 
labor in his chosen field. The last work of his life was to solicit 
funds, in addition to his own liberal benefaction, in aid of Dr. 
Gregory in his search for Biblical manuscripts in Eastern Europe 
and in Asia; and his correspondence in this behalf must have 
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been nearly the latest, probably the very latest, letters that he 
wrote. But his beneficence was not confined to scholarly enter- 
prise. For many years a Sunday-school teacher, he taught his 
successive classes with as painstaking care and thoroughness as 
if they had been professional students, while he made them feel 
profoundly the inmost meaning and spirit of their gospel lessons. 
No seeker for knowledge on the subjects within his range ever 
failed to receive all that he asked or more. Strangers became 
his neighbors and kindred, when they gave him the opportunity 
of serving them. Since we began to write this sketch, we met a 
lady who told us a characteristic anecdote of him, which we give 
here, because it was a specimen of what he always loved to do. 
She was, a short time ago, in an alcove of the college library, in 
which he was wont to work, and saw a gentleman whom she did 
not know quite busily occupied. She ventured to ask him if 
he knew anything about a book on the New Testament which 
she wanted to see. He replied in the negative, and walked away. 
Shortly afterward, he was at her side with a book which he said 
might give her the desired information. He soon brought another 
book, and then another, till she had on the table before her sev- 
eral volumes, while he opened them at the places to which it 
would be well for her to refer, and added his own comments on 
the subject of her inquiry. She afterward learned that it was 
Dr. Abbot who had thus come to her aid. 

Dr. Abbot was far from being a specialist in a limited sense. 
His scholarship was broad and large. His literary taste was 
singularly pure and delicate. He had, too, a keen relish for 
mirth, gayety, and humor; and, in his own speech and social 
intercourse, he illustrated the close kindred, indicated by their 
common family name, of wit and wisdom. He gave himself 
seasons of leisure and recreation too sparingly; but no one can 
have enjoyed such seasons more than he, or have made them 
more richly tributary to the enjoyment of others. 

The beauty of his character was pre-eminently a “beauty of 
holiness.” His whole soul and life were moulded, penetrated, 
and filled by the power and love of the Saviour, whose gospel 
was his perpetual study. For those who knew him there is no 
need that we speak in detail of those traits of character that 
made him in his home and to all his friends unspeakably dear, 
and that leave a memory which has in it fully as much of hope 
as of sorrow; for there is nothing but his frail body which can be 
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thought of as not living on in the light of heaven, and awaiting 
for those whom he has left the reunion to which there is no 
parting. A. P. P. 


POLITICAL METHODS IN THEOLOGY. 


It is exceedingly unfortunate that the science of public affairs 
or citizenship, whose province covers some of the most impor- 
tant and sacred questions and interests of human life, should 
have so fallen into disrepute, or into the hands of men distin- 
guished for self or party-seeking, that the political methods of 
our day are only another term for trickery, for concealment, for 
duplicity. The great political leaders and parties are just now 
busily engaged in a desperate effort to cover up their real views 
upon any serious question of government or finance. Both 
branches of Congress meet day after day, merely to postpone 
or evade matters of national importance, of tariff, of civil ser- 
vice reform, of pressing monetary interests, until after presiden- 
tial nominations, because the plain and honest declaration of 
principles might interfere with presidential aspirations. These 
things have been so common from the national halls of legisla- 
tion down to the ward gatherings in every town that in the pop- 
ular mind the primary meaning of politician as a student of 
government has entirely given way to that of a person intent 
upon artifice or deception; and, if he approaches the measure 
of a statesman, we suspect him of using words to conceal his 
intentions or, in the doubtful issue of events, to be capable of 
any interpretation. To speak of one as a politician is to put 
you at once on your guard against his speech and his actions. 

In a great deal that is called theology, there are evident signs 
that the theologian is fast gaining upon the art or artifice of the 
politician. The scientific and critical spirit of the past fifty 
years has permeated the popular mind with doubts concerning 
many of the statements of the old creeds. Views upon inspira- 
tion, the atonement, the nature of Christ, the supernatural, the 
authority of the Sabbath, upon probation, which were stated 
with great. elaborateness and positiveness, are now universally 
questioned. The leaders of the evangelical sects have long felt 
that, to lay these to rest, they must make some restatement of 
these doctrines; and, in order to preserve the semblance of the 
old with a substance of the new, they have, in many instances, 
quite equalled the subtle indefiniteness and doubleness of the 
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politician. Nor do we mean to say that, in many of these cases, 
there is intentional or conscious insincerity,— for these theologi- 
ans are generally men of the purest motives and the deepest 
piety,— but they see the tremendous inroads which the present 
age of criticism and thought has made upon their traditional 
creeds; they find one after another of their leading clergymen 
announcing views which are a complete abandonment of the old 
systems of theology, and churches so independent that they care 
nothing about the minister of their choice being in accord with 
them, but are ready to say they will take the minister and let the 
denominational shibboleth go; and in this delicate and trying 
position, which belongs to all transition periods, the leaders of 
every denomination which has the belief of the past to accom- 
modate to the belief of the present find themselves greatly per- 
plexed. 

The greatest error they make is that they have not learned to 
trust the intelligence and religious sense of the people, and to 
know that the more simply they can present to them the funda- 
mental principles of religion, the more surely they will preserve 
them from an age of general scepticism and denial. They are 
not ready to confess how far the spirit of the age has departed 
from the venerable creeds; and, in the restatements which have 
to be made, they are tempted to conceal it, to use words and 
terms which shall be susceptible of a double interpretation, 
which by the conservative mind can be made to mean the old, 
which to the liberal and progressive mind can be inclusive of his 
own thought. Such compromises are always disastrous; but, in 
theology, they end in rapid death, because the principles of relig- 
ion are few and easy to state: there is no mystery and there is 
no doubleness about them. It is to the high and enduring praise 
of Christianity that the essential teachings of its Founder are 
so plain and simple that the wayfaring man need not err therein. 
They do not require thirty-nine nor even twelve articles pre- 
pared by learned doctors of the Church after years of delibera- 
tion, to make them clear to the churches. 

The new “Statement of Doctrine,” prepared by the Commis- 
sion of the National Council of the Congregational Churches, 
may be taken as one of the best of all modern illustrations of 
the political method in theology. It is a labored effort to ignore 
the liberal movement which compelled its preparation, and to 
lead the restless and questioning mind of this age to believe that, 
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under modified expressions, the old dogmas may still be accepted. 
We give this “Statement” in full, not because we think it will 
ever be very widely adopted by the churches or ever be consid- 
ered of much theological value; but, as the attempt of a consider- 
able body of Christian churches to make some conciliation to 
the liberal element within their own fold, it has its historical 
significance : — 


I. We believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible ; 

And in Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord, who is of one substance 
with the Father, by whom all things were made; 

And in the Holy Spirit, the Lord and Giver of life, who is sent from 
the Father and Son, and who together with the Father and Son is wor- 
shipped and glorified. 

II. We believe that the Providence of God, by which he executes his 
eternal purposes in the government of the world, is in and over all 
events; yet so that the freedom and responsibility of man are not im- 
paired, and sin is the act of the creature alone. 

III. We believe that man was made in the image of God, that he 
might know, love, and obey God, and enjoy him forever; that our first 
parents by disobedience fell under the righteous condemnation of God ; 
and that all men are so alienated from God that there is no salvation 
from the guilt and power of sin except through God’s redeeming grace. 

IV. We believe that God would have all men return to him; that to 
this end he has made himself known, not only through the works of 
nature, the course of his providence, and the consciences of men, but 
also through supernatural revelations made especially to a chosen people, 
and above all, when the fulness of time was come, through Jesus Christ 
his Son. 

V. We believe that the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
are the record of God’s revelation of himself in the work of redemp- 
tion ; that they were written by men under the special guidance of the 
Holy Spirit; that they are able to make wise unto salvation; and that 
they constitute the authoritative standard by which religious teaching 
and human conduct are to be regulated and judged. 

VI. We believe that the love of God to sinful men has found its 
highest expression in the redemptive work of his Son; who became man, 
uniting his divine nature with our human nature in one person; who 
was tempted like other men, yet without sin; who, by his humiliation, 
his holy obedience, his sufferings, his death on the cross, and his resur- 
rection, became a perfect Redeemer; whose sacrifice of himself for the 
sins of the world declares the righteousness of God, and is the sole and 
sufficient ground of forgiveness, and of reconciliation with him. 

VII. We believe that Jesus Christ, after he had risen from the dead, 
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ascended into heaven, where, as the one Mediator between God and man, 
he carries forward his work of saving men; that he sends the Holy Spirit 
to convict them of sin, and to lead them to repentance and faith; and 
that those who through renewing grace turn to righteousness, and trust 
in Jesus Christ as their Redeemer, receive for his sake the forgiveness of 
their sins, and are made the children of God. 

VIII. We believe that those who are thus regenerated and justified 
grow in sanctified character through fellowship with Christ, the indwell- 
ing of the Holy Spirit, and obedience to the truth; that a holy life is 
the fruit and evidence of saving faith; and that the believer’s hope of 
continuance to such a life is in the preserving grace of God. 

IX. We believe that Jesus Christ came to establish among men the 
kingdom of God, the reign of truth and love, righteousness and peace; 
that to Jesus Christ, the Head of this kingdom, Christians are directly 
responsible in faith and conduct; and that to him all have immediate 
access without mediatorial or priestly intervention. 

X. We believe that the Church of Christ, invisible and spiritual, com- 
prises all true believers, whose duty it is to associate themselves in 
churches, for the maintenance of worship, for the promotion of spirit- 
ual growth and fellowship, and for the conversion of men; that these 
churches, under the guidance of the Holy Scriptures and in fellowship 
with one another, may determine — each for itself — their organization, 
statements of belief, and forms of worship, may appoint and set apart 
their own ministers, and should co-operate in the work which Christ has 
committed to them for the furtherance of the gospel throughout the 
world. 

XI. We believe in the observance of the Lord’s day, as a day of holy 
rest and worship; in the ministry of the Word; and in the two sacra- 
ments, which Christ has appointed for his church: Baptism, to be admin- 
istered to believers and their children, as the sign of cleansing from sin, 
of union to Christ, and of the impartation of the Holy Spirit; and the 
Lord’s Supper as a symbol of his atoning death, a seal of its efficacy, and 
a means whereby he confirms and strengthens the spiritual union and 
communion of believers with himself. 

XII. We believe in the ultimate prevalence of the kingdom of Christ 
over all the earth; in the glorious appearing of the great God and our 
Saviour Jesus Christ; in the resurrection of the dead; and in a final 


judgment, the issues of which are everlasting punishment and everlast- 
ing life. 


In reading this creed, we call to mind, with new force, the 
words of Dr. Channing: “I cannot but look on human creeds 
with feelings approaching contempt. When I bring them into 
contrast with the New Testament, into what insignificance do they 


sink! What are they? Skeletons, freezing abstractions, meta- 
10 
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physical expressions of unintelligible dogmas; and these I am to 
regard as the expositions of fresh, living, infinite truth which 
came from Jesus. Creeds are to the Scriptures what rushlights 
are to the sun. The creed-maker defines Jesus in half a dozen 
lines, perhaps in metaphysical terms, and calls me to assent to 
this account of my Saviour.” 

Now there can be no question that in any period of theologi- 
cal unrest, when the.public mind has been led to desire some 
authoritative statement from those who have been set apart for 
the consideration of these subjects, some good may come from 
positive definitions, clear and simple, upon those very questions 
which are being discussed. The difficulty with this new creed of 
the Congregational body is that it defines nothing. There is not 
a single religious principle about which the mind of this age is 
busily and earnestly inquiring, which has the least light thrown 
upon it. It is too long to be worth anything as a creed, it is too 
indefinite to be worth anything as an explanation of doctrines. 

In saying this, we would not be understood as denying to this 
new creed any merits over its denominational predecessors. 
Some of the severer expressions are softened, and some are 
entirely omitted. There is just enough modification to suggest 
that some progress has been made toward the pure religion of 
Jesus Christ, and just enough preservation of the old phrases 
to afford a refuge when charged with yielding to the spirit of 
the age. 

What possible necessity is there, after affirming a belief in 
God as the Maker of heaven and earth, and of all things visible 
and invisible, to return in the next clause to the Platonic doc- 
trine of the Demiurge, and make of Jesus some mysterious being, 
by whom God created the universe? It is a vast softening of the 
doctrine of our lost estate to say “that all men are so alienated 
from God that there is no salvation from the guilt and power of 
sin except through God’s redeeming grace,” from the Presby- 
terian Confession, which says, “By this sin [i.e., of Adam and 
Eve}, they teii from their original righteousness and communion 
with God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all 
the faculties and parts of soul and body. From this original 
corruption, whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and 
mae opposite to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil, do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions.” But what a retreat to the medi- 
eval theology is provided in the declaration that Christ’s sacrifice 
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is the “sole and sufficient ground of forgiveness and of recon- 
ciliation with him”! The inspiration of the Scriptures is very 
gently stated, and still more so the observance of the Lord’s day, 
without any reference to its divine institution. 

We are not speaking of our entire dissent from this paper, as 
a statement of Christian doctrine: we believe it finds no real 
authority in the Scriptures themselves, and that it is an entire 
misrepresentation of the religion of Jesus; but we speak of it 
more as, it seems to us, it, must be criticised by those of the 
evangelical body itself, who have recently written in the spirit 
and breadth of Munger and Newton and that large number to 
which every day adds some prominent name of those who have 
so widely departed from the creeds of Orthodoxy. This creed 
can surely have no power to win them back or to withhold others 
from going. 

The religious life of to-day does not want to be dealt with in 
this way. It asks for plain and honest speaking. It wants the 
few and eternal principles of the spiritual realities set before it 
without makeshifts, without obscure and outgrown dogmas. It 
wants its religious leaders to tell them truly just what they be- 
lieve in regard to these; and, as for the rest, it can wait with 
them for faith to turn into sight. 


THE VALUE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL COUNCIL. 


The discussion in the Congregational sect which the recent 
installation at the Third Church in Boston has called forth brings 
before us anew the question as to the real value of the advice of 
any such body. It will be found to be just about as weighty as 
advice in all other matters and no more. It must be remembered 
that the churches which have assumed the name of and are gen- 
erally recognized as the Congregational are not any more so, in 
many cases not nearly as much so, as the Baptists or the Uni- 
versalists or the Unitarians. The term designates a kind of 
church government which is widely distinguished from the Pa- 
pacy or Episcopacy or the Presbytery, but it has rarely had any 
logical or consistent application. It emphasizes first of all the 
entire sufficiency of each congregation to manage its own affairs, 
to appoint and ordain its own officers; and this idea of indepen- 
dency has been quite thoroughly wrought into its constituency. 
But then, by the very law of human sympathy which draws 
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individuals together, there came in to counteract the theory of 
Congregationalism the other idea of the fellowship of the 
churches, which from the beginning has been about as strong as 
the idea of independency. It was a friendly act, which seemed 
as natural and almost as necessary as social fellowship, to ask 
churches of the same neighborhood and of the same theology to 
come together for theological fellowship upon any extraordinary 
occasion, such as the settlement of a new minister; and, as all 
these churches were interested in each other’s welfare and sup- 
posed to hold the same doctrines, what possible objections to 
asking the candidate about his theological training or position ? 
Of course there could be no trouble when there was no division 
upon doctrines regarded as essential. 

Buckle gives, as one of his strong arguments for the triumph 
of peace principles and the abolition of war, the rapidly multi- 
plying means of internal communication, binding States to States 
and nations to nations, so as to teach them more strongly than 
ever the necessity of a peaceful solution of all their difficulties. 
The two decades after the publication of his writings witnessed 
more numerous, vaster, fiercer, and more destructive wars than, 
perhaps, any equal period in human history. This simply shows 
that, when men’s passions are aroused, when great questions of 
national exigency come before them, when great parties stand 
opposed to each other in irreconcilable views, they lose sight for 
a while of all other interests and of all other barriers. Money, 
the accumulated glories of art, life— all appear as nothing. 

The same is true when men and churches are aroused over 
theological matters. The fellowship of the churches, an ecclesi- 
astical council, counts for absolutely nothing. Those who were 
trained in the independency of the congregation at once fall back 
upon that: those who were trained in the Episcopacy or the 
Presbytery give up its claims upon them. Of course, very often 
a great mistake is made by such rashness. The advice and fel- 
lowship of the churches are often wiser than the choice of a few 
individuals, and it always marks a vast division in an ecclesias- 
tical body when any one of its churches is thus willing to ignore 
its associates. A large, wealthy, prosperous organization can 
often do this safely, when a smaller one is unwilling to; but, on 
the other hand, the larger, the wealthier, the older, is still more 
likely to have the conservative power of traditions and of the 
denominational faith, so that the doctrinal divergence becomes 
all the more apparent. 
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The recent installation at the Old South has brought to light 
a more marked and irreparable division in the Congregational 
body than even the most liberal essays and sermons of many of 
their principal scholars and theologians would have given us 
grounds to suppose. When, at an ecclesiastical council, even a 
small number of representative clergymen, having behind them 
the theological traditions of several generations, are determined 
to press a candidate for settlement very closely upon every point 
they honestly regard as of. great importance, and when, on the 
other hand, a congregation is as determined to insist upon its 
choice, even against a unanimous council, it shows that the time 
of compromise, of conciliation, has passed by. It shows that 
interest about doctrines has overcome the power of sympathy 
an fellowship of the churches, and these can be re-established 
only upon a new doctrinal statement. 

Such movements ever have come and ever must come in the 
theological world. We wish they could be carried on without 
so much personal animosity; for we have to bear in mind that 
those who hold to the old dogma are often just as true and sin- 
cere, generally far more consistent with their ordination vows, 
than the party of progress, and that the latter are borne on by 
a tidal movement of the religious life they dare not resist. 

The Congregational churches are rapidly approaching a di- 
vision as marked as that of half a century since. It is in vain to 
prevent it, in vain to predict just what its issues will be; but, in 
so far as it marks a real spiritual earnestness, its results must be 
helpful, no matter what heart-burnings they at first cause. There 
is no body of the Christian Church which to-day is so poorly able 
to say definitely and plainly just what it stands for as the Con- 
gregational. Their recent creed surely reveals this, but in such 
a state no body can long remain. There must first come divisions, 
and then new affiliations where fellowship can be without sus- 
picion and belief without concealment. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


MEMORIAL OF GEORGE B. EMERSON, LL.D. 


This memoir, prepared by the Rev. R. C. Waterston, was pre- 
sented at the meeting of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
May, 1883. It gives us a careful and sympathetic sketch from 
the hand of a friend of the life of a man who has long been 
known in the intellectual community of Boston, and associated 
with all the best educational movements of his time. 

Mr. Emerson was born in Wells, Me., the son of an able physi- 
cian, who owned a farm; and the boy loved out-of-door work, 
and early acquired his taste for all natural life. This did not, 
however, prevent him from almost ruining his health from over- 
study at college, so eager was he for knowledge. He taught 
school meantime, and, after he graduated, was invited to take a 
private school in Lancaster, Mass.; and so his introduction into 
teaching began, and ended by his having charge of the finest 
school in Boston for young ladies at that period. His success 
here was very great. He was in his element, and many of 
the noblest women in New England and elsewhere owe their 
admirable training and love of letters to him. He helped form 
the Boston Mechanics’ Association, and also the American 
Institute of Instruction, which prompted the Board of Educa- 
tion to withdraw Horace Mann from the Senate and make him 
Secretary of the Board. Thus, the normal schools were founded. 
Mr. Emerson gave various lectures on Education, and published, 
besides his book on Zrees and Shrubs of Massachusetts, a Po- 
litical Class-book, and later a very attractive series of “Remin- 
iscences of an Old Teacher.” He was much interested in the 
Natural History Society, and was invited to the professorship at 
Cambridge, but declined it. He roamed all over the State of 
Massachusetts, making his explorations, which were published by 
the Legislature, and reflect honor upon the writer for the exact 
knowledge displayed and the artistic skill of the drawings, etc. 

Mr. Waterston gives us among other letters a delightful one 
from Mr. Horace W. 8. Cleveland, of Chicago, Director of Pub- 
lic Grounds there, and a man full of fine sympathy with nature. 
Mr. Emerson’s book on the Trees and Shrubs of Massachusetts 
was widely read, and led to the formation of an herbarium at the 
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Natural History Society, which later, under his stimulus, provided 
for a valuable course of lectures on these subjects. When Mr. 
Emerson was forty years old, he went to Europe; and his active 
mind was intensely interested in studying the records of an an- 
cient civilization and the natural life of the Old World. He 
took a large part in the educational movements for the freedmen 
after our Civil War, and was chairman of the committee on 
teachers, under the lead of the Educational Commission. In 
1870, he went to the Pacific coast with Dr. Jacob Bigelow, and 
made his journey very fruitful in enjoyment and scientific results. 

Mr. Emerson died March 4, 1881, at the age of eighty-four. 
He was twice married, first to Olivia, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Buckminster, of Portsmouth, N.H., and afterward to Mary, 
daughter of the late William Rotch, of New Bedford. His two 
sons were taken from him early in life. His only daughter, 
Lucy, the wife of Judge Lowell, survives him. He was a con- 
stant attendant at the services of King’s Chapel, Boston, and one 
of its wardens. 

Mr. Waterston gives us a valuable statement from Rev. H. W. 
Foote in reference to Mr. Emerson’s services there, and the love 
they had for him. The book also contains a Supplement, com- 
menting upon public events during Mr. Emerson’s life and the 
great march of human progress, and closes with two short 
poems expressive of the writer’s feeling for his departed friend. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


The Association for the Advancement of Women sends us its 
Annual Report and record of its last meeting, held at Chicago, 
October, 1883, with the various addresses given on the occasion 
by representative women engaged in good work in different 
parts of the country. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s opening address 
is dignified and effective, and her after address on the “ Benefits 
of Suffrage for Women” is clear and convincing. Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown Blackwell gives a paper on “ Heredity,” showing 
her careful scientific habits of study, and advancing some ideas 
in regard to the laws of transmission which have originated 
from her own mind and her observations of the human race and 
society. Mrs. Lowell, so well known at the head of State Chari- 
ties in New York, gives a careful paper on “Scientific Charity,” 
agreeing substantially with our system of Associated Charities in 
Boston. Miss Clara Barton, who did such service in our late 
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war, addresses the meeting on “The Work of the Red-Cross.” 
.Mrs. Augusta Cooper Bristol spoke on “Labor and Capital” ; 
Mrs. Mary E. Bagg, on “ Historic Art”; Mrs. Julia Holmes Smith, 
on “Mourning Garb”; Mrs. H. L. T. Wolcott, on “ Legislation 
to prevent Cruelty to Children”; Miss Jane B. Dearborn, on 
“The Prevention of Nervous Strain by Home and School Train- 
ing”; and Mrs. Janet M. Parker, on “The Duty of the American 
White Woman to the American Black Woman.” 

We see here what a wide variety of subjects is chosen, and 
in what a clear, calm, and forcible way they are treated. Per- 
haps the speakers at our religious conventions would do well to 
imitate their brevity, if nothing else. It must be an advantage 
for so many able women to meet together and compare notes of 
progress in different parts of the country ; and those of us whose 
duties and work confine us to more private spheres should be 
grateful that a body of women every year go long distances in 
our great country to represent and stimulate, in a series of pub- 
lic meetings, the higher development of our sex. 

The “ Annual Report of the Woman’s Education Association,” 
Boston, for the year 1883, reaches us, and shows us how their 
work enlarges every year. Th@ society has relinquished its 
efforts for the “Harvard examinations,” on account of the wider 
opportunities opening for women; but it had the honor of giv- 
ing the first stimulus to the present “annex” at Cambridge, and 
its valuable courses of lectures evince its continued activity. 
The system of “Sewing in Schools,” “The Training School for 
Girls,” “Diet Kitchen,” “Chemical Laboratories,’ “Woman’s 
Prison,” “Latin School for Girls,” “Carving School,” “ Art Nee- 
dlework,” “Cooking School,” “Summer Lodge for Working 
Girls,”—- all these good works have owed their origin to this 
association. Some of these movements have become independ- 
ent, a few have failed from want of patronage; but the record of 
this organization does honor to the city of Boston and the noble 
women who support and conduct it. We shall hope to see still 
greater results from its wide outlook and patient and generous 
labor. 


Dr. Forbes Winslow in England comes out very severely upon 
overstrain in education. He censures the examination system, 
the forcing of the memory to the neglect of surrounding objects, 
“fine-spun logical analysis” under the name of “grammar,” and 
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denounces as “rotten at its very foundation the whole practice 
of ‘cramming’ for obtaining the government grant.” Mr. Rus- 
kin, as we know, has been for some time fighting the three R’s. 
“ Plato,” he says, “thousands of years ago said that ‘the mem- 
ory may be fatigued by being loaded, and be made idle and dull 
by having its office done for it. I myself,’ Ruskin says, “have 
written down memoranda of many skies, but have forgotten the 
skies themselves. Turner wrote nothing, but remembered all.” 
The English papers discuss in a lively manner the recent inno- 
vation at Oxford University, which allows women to present 
themselves for the examinations. It would be rather singular 
that such a man as Canon Liddon should object to it, when 
men like Canon Rawlinson, Prof. Dicey, etc., are in favor of the 
statute, only that we can never account for tastes and inclina- 
tions. As a matter of fact, we suspect it is the men who have 
wide-awake, aspiring, intellectual daughters, whose own eyes 
are opened when they see these girls deprived of the means of 
education granted to their sons.. The Christian World says: — 


Our would-be “sweet girl graduates” have, by their winning persist= 
ence, at last persuaded even the stern, old, flinty-hearted Oxford dons to 
half-open the doors of their ancient university for the entrance of fair 
aspirants to academic honors. Of coursé there was the usual talk on 
the part of the Conservatives — University Conservatives we mean — 
about the terrible physical risks which a woman who will study Latin 
and Greek incurs, and she was solemnly reminded that her highest duty 
was to be man’s helpmate. But, admitting all this, we believe that, as 
a rule, the girl that goes through a good curriculum at school and col- 
lege, and even takes her B.A. or M.A., will be better qualified to bear 
the strain of life and to be the helpmate of a man than her ignorant 
and frivolous sister, who knows only how to dress, to dine, and to dance. 
The Times has well said, in a recent article, that the husband of the 
former would have no reason to complain if he found himself occasion- 
ally paying a few pounds to the bookseller instead of ten times as much 
to the upholsterer and dressmaker. 


The Unitarian Herald says: “Is a revolution likely to break 
out? Is any dire disaster likely to occur? The worst probable 
result is that some of those young men who think Brasenose and 
Christchurch first-rate clubs, and know more about wine parties 
than their studies, will be quickened to academic diligence by 
the fear of being beaten in the ‘big’ or ‘little go’ by ‘some of 
these girls.” 

11 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Rev. J. P. Hopps sends us his vigorous pamphlet on “ Forced 
to Dissent.” He takes the church people who wish separation 
from the State on their own grounds, quoting their saying 
that “the Church is powerless to indicate her faith or her form 
of worship.” He comments upon the Church League and the 
Church of England Working-men’s Society, organizations to 
push these classes up to demand a separation. These men know 
that there will be small chance for them, if they happen to be- 
come Baptists or Methodists, in this emancipated Church, more 
dogmatic than ever, unless England can have the true National 
Church including all sects. This was Dean Stanley’s favorite 
idea, and Mr. Hopps seems to approve of it. But it is too far 
away in the future to be thought of now; and the working peo- 
ple, we judge, are not likely to be drawn into these high-sound- 
ing Church Leagues, which have at heart no conception of 
individual or denominational liberty. 

Mr. Hopps takes a graphic survey of the Prayer-Book, with 
all its monstrous claims and inconsistencies. We have no doubt 
his pamphlet will reach the people and set them to thinking. 
We have no State Church; but it might benefit our Episcopal 
brethren here, who not only adhere literally to the creeds in their 
churches, but are unwilling to have the Old Testament studied 
impartially by some of their foremost leaders in prominent 
churches. Dr. R. Heber Newton must now resort to the press to 
say those plain yet reverent words which he is forbidden to utter 
in his pulpit lectures to his people. 

In the biography of F. D. Maurice, by his son, Major Mau- 
rice, one of the most interesting books of the season, we find 
that Maurice says, in a letter written at the age of threescore: 
“TI give prominence to the fact that I am the son of a Unitarian 
minister. .I have been ashamed of that fact,—sometimes from 
mere vulgar, brutal flunkyism, sometimes from religious or eccle- 
siastical feelings. I now regard it as one of the greatest mercies 
of my life that I had this birth and the education which be- 
longed to it.” 

Mr. Hopps was a member of the committee to receive nomina- 
tions of candidates to represent Leicester in the House of Com- 
mons, and to him therefore, among others, was addressed the 
letter of Mr. Herbert Spencer, declining to have his name used. 
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Mr. Spencer declines chiefly on the ground of ill health, but he 
takes occasion to say that a Member of Parliament is not such 
an important person nowadays as he used to be. Public opinion 
he believes to be the great power at present. “Laws,” he says, 
“are practically made out of doors”; and he thinks he should 
lose rather than gain influence by ceasing to be a writer and 
becoming a representative. 

Our Unitarian brethren are making some talk about their vacant 
or decaying parishes. The most conservative among them are 
apt to stretch out the list to its utmost extent, and attribute all 
these failures to so-called radical preaching. There is no doubt 
that a man who believes nothing heartily is not likely to stimu- 
late his hearers much, but there are many other causes besides 
doctrinal ones which destroy the life of churches. A man may 
be ever so sound in the faith, and yet, if he takes no pains to 
come into personal relations with his people, and has his head in 
the clouds, they will surely drop off, unless he is a great mag- 
netic genius in the pulpit or they are extraordinary workers 
themselves. Our orthodox exchange, the Christian World, tells 
us that they have the same difficulties or, we might say, symptoms. 
A writer thinks the trouble often is that the minister gets into 
the wrong place. He advises ministers to study into the history 
of parishes before going to them, and parishes to take the same 
course with ministers. “Had we known this,” say often the 
churches, concerning the minister. “Had I known this,” says 
often the minister. The moral we are to draw on this side of 
the water is that parishes and ministers should not be so self- 
opinionated, but should consult the central power at the metrop- 
olis or the general ministerial committee, before they fall into 
such mistakes. A writer in the Unitarian Herald, in speaking 
of the over-critical, carping spirit of some hearers, says: “ What, 
in the name of goodness, are the principles of Unitarianism, if 
not that we are to be liberal-minded and animated with the 
spirit of Christ? I am a Unitarian by birth and conviction, but 
it is rarely that in any church I hear a sermon with which I can 
agree in all points; but I have a strong feeling that the preacher 
has as much right to his views as I to mine, and I am content to 
differ on some points, when I find earnestness and strength of 
conviction. Let us ask Unitarians of all types and shades, ... 
who help to found new and flourishing churches, if there is not 
a unanimity of feeling, in spite of diversity of thought? Can it 
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be supposed that the negation of certain doctrines could have 
drawn them together in a bond of brotherhood ? ” 

It must be encouraging to the faint-hearted to hear that at 
almost every school board election, when Unitarians have been 
presented as candidates in England, they have been returned 
with a large majority. 

Our French friends in Paris have arranged this spring for a 
series of evening meetings or, as they are called, conferences in 
the Oratoire, the great Protestant metropolitan temple, which the 
liberal party have at last, after long struggle, got a representa- 
tion in. M. Fontane, of Havre, the most eloquent of French 
liberal preachers, gave the first discourse. His subject was the 
Religious Sentiment in Man, as opposed to the negations of 
atheistic materialism. A correspondent of Za Renaissance 
says of the address, “Il y a la des paroles de vie qui consolent, 
qui nourissent, et qui fortifient.” 


TRIAL FOR BLASPHEMY. 


The new case of the trial for blasphemy of Mr. Foote, by Lord 
Chief Justice Coleridge, has attracted a good deal of attention 
in London. Lord Coleridge seems now disposed to evade the 
law in all its harsh features, and represents that the offence of 
blasphemy must not so much consist in the nature of the matter 
published as in a neglect of the proprieties of controversy. He 
thus appears to reduce it from a religious and State offence to a 
question of personal defamation of character and libel upon 
sacred institutions. He is evidently growing more liberal as he 
advances in years. We remember the old case, in which he 
sentenced « half-crazy mechanic to six or eight months of impris- 
onment for chalking on a building that Jesus Christ was an 
impostor, etc. depriving the poor man of his employment for 
months after his release by the ban put upon him, We recall, 
also, how Henry Thomas Buckle attacked Lord Coleridge in a 
severe pamphlet, which wasted Buckle’s failing strength. But 
the controversy was not without its fruit, as we see. Lord Cole- 
ridge now reads the law as many liberal English people do 
the Prayer-Book, interpreting it as they choose. His compeers 
are, however, not disposed to go to work in this way. Lord Hale 
declares that, Christianity being parcel of the laws of England, 
therefore to reproach the Christian religion is to speak in subver- 
sion of this law. Mr. Justice Stephens thinks that Lord Cole- 
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ridge expounds the law rather as he thinks it ought to be than 
as it is. He says: “There has been an immense change in theo- 
logical controversy. A whole literature, a whole way of think- 
ing, once entirely unknown, has now become commonplace. 
But this does not touch the law,” he says: “we cannot soften 
or evade the law as judges, because we think it ought to be 
abolished.” He enlarges at some length on the Unitarians, 
showing how, inch by inch, these rights have been gained. He 
goes on, further, to the rationalists. If Blackstone’s definition of 
blasphemy is true, then Comte’s Positive Philosophy and Renan’s 
Life of Jesus are illegal. Mr. Greg, who denied the divine 
authority of the Old and New Testament, would, on a second 
conviction, have been imprisoned for three years. Mr. Justice 
Stephens asks why unbelievers have not just as much right to be 
protected as believers. Why should not people, he says, who 
are not Christians be protected against the rough, coarse, igno- 
rant ferocity with which they are often told that they and theirs 
are on the way to hell fire for ever and ever. In short, this fair- 
minded judge urges an.utter abolition of the laws of blasphemy, 
except for beneficed clergymen of the Church of England. We 
fancy a good many excellent Churchmen would wince at this 
exception ; but, while they continue to enforce their creeds, this 
law must be a natural outgrowth of the creed. 

We are used to these questions in this country, and are rather 
tired of them perhaps, the liberal side has been so much pushed 
through controversies in the daily papers, which sometimes seem 
to open the doors to immorality and indecent living. But it is 
a great thing when in England the cast-iron statutes of govern- 
ment and society bend before the power of public opinion, and 
we need not fear that they will be broken too fast or too ruth- 
lessly among our conservative cousins. 


BOOKS AND LECTURES. 


The Life of Lord Lyndhurst (Copley) has appeared from the 
pen of the indefatigable Sir Theodore Martin, in spite of his 
lordship’s strong assertion that, although he had been three times 
chancellor and had tried to do his duty, there was nothing to 
say about him. And, moreover, if there were anything, “ You 
shall have none from me,” he said to Lord Campbell, and went 
to work burning his papers. Lord Campbell had therefore to 
draw on his imagination, and some critics think Sir Theodore 
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Martin has not adhered much more to actual facts. The Duke 
of Argyle’s book, The Unity of Nature, of late issued, seems to 
be considered rather old-fashioned in its treatment of philosophi- 
cal subjects. Mr. Conway, since his return from Australia and 
around the world, is as brilliant and attractive as ever, as we see 
from his last Sunday lecture on “London: Its Prose and 
Poetry,” given at St. George’s Hall and published in the Daily 
News. The orthodox papers charge him with preaching against 
Christianity and decrying foreign missions in Australia. They 
dryly remark that, if he had visited these islands before the mis- 
sionaries had made them safe, he might have experienced some 
inconvenience. It is easy, when we have found out our own way 
of doing good, to think other ways are barren and useless. Mr. 
Felix Adler makes an accusation “ which might have been true,” 
says the Christian Life, forty years ago; namely, that the 
piety of to-day, absorbed in the possible miseries of another 
world, allows the miseries of this world to dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. It agrees with the Intelligencer “that such talk is unpar- 
donable in a city like New York, studded with industrial and 
mission schools, hospitals and asylums, founded and maintained 
chiefly by the ‘ piety of to-day.” 

Mr. Conway has, however, softened the sharpness of his former 
observation on English and American civilization in its moral 
and religious aspects. Perhaps his journey round the world 
has led him to see more justly what the institutions of Chris- 
tianity, in spite of their many errors, have done for humanity. 
If we rightly understand him, he is not the man to cling perti- 
naciously to his own preconceived ideas, regardless of influences 
around him. His nature is too magnetic not to be moved by 
impressions from without; and, although at one period he was 
impressed with the insincerities and narrowness of Christian peo- 
ple, at another time he is warmed by their self-sacrifice, their 
earnestness, and their piety. So we find him in this lecture say- 
ing very cordial words about the Ritualists and their deeds of 
charity, or the Broad Church rectors, with their brave words 
of reform. He even praises Mr. Spurgeon,— thinks him a gen- 
ius, says that when he wrote the sermon he preached one day, 
Calvin was bound into a corner, and that London does not in 
the least care if Calvin “says grace, if it gets the meal.” 


Marraa P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


AIAAXH TON AQAEKA ATIOSTOAQN. Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles. Recently discovered and published by Philotheos 
Bryennios, Metropolitan of Nicomedia. Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, Introduction, and Notes, by Roswell D. Hitchcock and 
Francis Brown, Professors in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1884. pp. 
vi, 37. Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

The discovery of an important writing of early Christianity 
is a literary event which naturally excites much interest among 
Biblical and patristic scholars. When Bryennios, then Metropol- 
itan of Serrae in Mesopotamia, in 1875 announced the title of this 
work among several others which he had found copied in a single 
volume in the library of a monastery in Phanar, a section of 
Constantinople, the announcement called forth little notice; and 
it apparently escaped remembrance that this was the title of a 
book supposed to be lost, but cited by Clement of Alexandria as 
Scripture, and referred to by Eusebius and Athanasius. The im- 
portance of other portions of the newly discovered manuscript, 
especially of a more complete text of the two Epistles of Clem- 
ent of Rome and a new text of the Epistle of Barnabas, seems 
to have thrown completely into shadow the mention of this com- 
paratively unknown work, of which no further description was 
then given. 

Meantime, the discoverer applied himself for years to the 
study of this book, and collated diligently all references relating 
to it and all documents bearing on its date, genuineness, and 
contents, and within the last few weeks has surprised the world 
by issuing it in full, with an introductory essay and notes. He 
claims for it a date not much later than the middle of the second 
century, perhaps as early as its beginning, making it probably the 
earliest, and certainly one of the most important, of the Chris- 
tian writings following the books of the New Testament. Bib- 
lical scholars are, so far, unanimous in admitting the genuineness 
of this work, and its identity with the Teaching of the Apostles 
referred to by Clement and the rest; and they are certainly not 
mistaken in judging its contents to be quite significant and valu- 
able for the light they throw on interesting questions of doctrine 
and usage in the early Church. It is a curious testimony to the 
sagacity of patristic scholars, such as Bickell and Gebhardt, to 
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find that this discovery almost precisely fulfils their view that 
there must have been some such document underlying the Sev- 
enth Book of the Apostolic Constitutions and the Apostolic 
Epitome. The recent attempt by Krawutzky to reconstruct this 
underlying authority from the references and citations to it in 
these later works, falsely called apostolic, successfully illustrates 
the thoroughness and insight to which documentary criticism in 
this department has attained. Bryennios shows that the manu- 
script he discovered was copied in the eleventh century, and that 
it was probably brought from Palestine or Egypt. The copyist 
calls himself “ Leon, notary and sinner.” 

The New York Jndependent first in this country called atten- 
tion to the publication, giving an outline of Bryennios’ account 
of it, with a translation of important passages, from the first copy 
received in America. The late Dr. Ezra Abbot received a copy 
almost simultaneously, from which the translation of Rev. C. C. 
Starbuck was made, that appeared in the April number of the 
Andover Review, accompanied by an interesting but, in some 
particulars, misleading essay by Prof. Smyth. The Ebionite, or 
Jewish Christian, conception of Christianity is certainly the 
writer’s position, notwithstanding Prof. Smyth’s denial; and the 
Christology of the book, which he curiously pronounces “ unde- 
veloped,” is that of the Synoptic Gospels and the Epistle of 
James. Any attempts to find implications of the Trinity or Ex- 
piatory Atonement in it are more ingenious than warrantable. 

The translation accompanying the text in the little volume 
we are noticing is, on the whole, the best yet published. It is 
accompanied by brief notes, the exigencies of time and haste 
not admitting a very thorough treatment; and an all too short 
and incomplete statement of the discovery by Bryennios, and his 
labors in bringing it before the world. These labors are pro- 
nounced, on all hands, to be most thorough and able, and most 
creditable to the state of Biblical scholarship in the East. A full 
translation of his book will doubtless be speedily published, and 
is eagerly awaited. 

The contents of this rediscovered document of the early 
Church are exceedingly interesting, as vindicating the simplicity 
both of doctrine and ritual which at that period prevailed. In- 
deed, a stronger witness could hardly be desired for the essen- 
tially Unitarian posture of Christian faith among those to whom 
this teaching was addressed. Here is no statement of Trinity or 
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Expiatory Atonement, or plan of salvation necessary to be formu- 
lated and believed; nor any reference or allusion to apostolic 
succession, the three orders of clergy, baptismal regeneration, or 
eucharistic sacrifice. Priestly authority, episcopal order, the five 
points of Calvinism, the whole dogmatic system and conception of 
Orthodoxy, are conspicuous by their absence. They are not so 
much “undeveloped ” as non-existent. The book is as simply and 
strongly ethical as the Epistle of James, which it perhaps most 
closely resembles; though there are resemblances to the practical 
portions of some of Paul’s Epistles, and a few apparent refer- 
ences to them, or, at least, striking parallelisms. 

Besides these references, the only other books of the New Tes- 
tament drawn from are the Gospels of Matthew and Luke and 
(possibly), in a single instance, the Acts of the Apostles. The 
first six chapters of the “Teaching” are made up, for the most 
part, of citations freely drawn from the moral teachings of Jesus 
as given in these Gospels, or possibly in some similar report of 
his discourses, and are intended to instruct the Christian child 
or convert in the moral duties and perils of his condition,— “ the 
way of life and the way of death.” The seventh chapter con- 
cerns baptism, which is to follow the moral instruction before set 
down, and may be administered, if more convenient, by pouring. 
There is no mention of infant baptism. The eighth chapter pre- 
scribes fasting on the fourth day of the week and the “ prepara- 
tion,” and gives the Lord’s Prayer for use “three times in the 
day.” With the ninth chapter beginsa simple and exceedingly 
beautiful ritual for the eucharist, which shows that it was con- 
ceived of as a communion of thanksgiving for the life and knowl- 
edge and immortal hope made known through Jesus, who is 
constantly spoken of —not addressed — as the servant (raic) of 
God. “Just as this broken bread was scattered over the hills, 
and having been gathered together became one, so let thy 
church be gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kingdom.” 

The later chapters give directions concerning apostles and 
prophets, who are simply travelling preachers or evangelists, 
and, while hospitably received, are to be strictly tried and judged. 
If they are disposed to remain, they are to work and so eat, “ that 
no idler live among you as a Christian.” The churches are to 
beware of those who would make gain out of Christ. The 
settled prophets and teachers are, however, to be supported and 

12 
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furnished from the tithes the Jew was accustomed to devote to 
his religious officers; “for they are your high priests.” These 
prophets and teachers, when so appointed, appear to be the same 
as the bishops and deacons, or, at least, the latter are chosen from 
them. There is, as we have said, no sign of three orders of 
clergy, nor any hint of episcopal or other authority that is not 
directly derived from the appointment of the body of the Church. 
It is as natural that the Episcopalian of to-day should deem this 
work “ insignificant,” as that the Baptist should hold it to be a 
departure from the usage of the first century, or that the ortho- 
dox theologian should regard it as doctrinally undeveloped. 
It is, in fact, a simple transcript of the spirit and customs of a 
portion of the Christian Church as we find it in the age next 
succeeding that of the Apostles, and in entire harmony with the 
New Testament, and therefore particularly ill adapted to the uses 
of sectarians and system-builders. The conception of the Last 
Things given in the sixteenth and last chapter is essentially that 
of St. Paul in I. Thessalonians. The whole is about the length 
of the Epistle of James. 


Indian Idylls. By Edwin Arnold. Boston; Roberts Brothers. 

1883. 

This is the attractive title under which Mr. Edwin Arnold 
offers his translations from the Sanskrit of the Mahébhdrata. It 
is a volume which should give delight not only to the student 
of Hindu literature, but to all who love noble poetry. The 
stories, in themselves, possess imperishable elements of interest, 
being dramatic and poetic presentations of the triumph of 
love, faith, and justice. With the exception of the songs and the 
opening passage of “ Nala and Damayanti,” which is in metrical 
form, Mr. Arnold has thrown his translation into blank verse. 

His verse is not always perfect, but his diction is ever noble. 

It may not be amiss to give here concerning the Mahabharata 
some information not too recondite for the general reader. 
Sacred Sanskrit literature is divided into two classes, which, for 
popular understanding, we may call Sacred and Most Sacred. 
The works which are most sacred are comprised in the division 
called by the Hindus Sutri. This includes the Vedas, which are 
believed to be a direct revelation, and to have no human author. 
Smitri includes those works which are believed to have been 
founded on direct revelation, but to have been delivered by 
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human authors. This division includes almost all the various 
classes of Post-Vedic Literature. Under this head, we need, for 
the purpose of this article, take note of but one class, the Ithasas, 
or legendary histories, which comprise two colossal epics, the 
R&éméayana and the Mahabharata. The Mahabhfrata is probably 
by far the longest epic in the world. It is difficult to fix the date 
of the earliest version, since the work has passed through several 
stages of construction and reconstruction. 

500 B.C. is, however, given by scholars as an approximate date ; 
and Mr. Arnold claims that, in the simpler and nobler sections, 
the Sanskrit verse bears testimony to an origin anterior to 
Homer, and perhaps even to Moses. This volume of translations 
is composed mainly of certain holy stories which were told for 
the edification, comfort, and inspiration of Yudhisthir, the Pan- 
dava prince, and concludes with the story of his Last Journey 
and his Entry into Heaven. It does not include those portions 
of the Mahfbhférata which throw most light upon the gradual 
development of Hindu theology. 

It is evident, however, that the men and women who figure in 
these idyls believed in the existence of the gods and had faith in 
their protection. In “The Birth of Death,” a legend which 
thrills us by its power and tenderness, Brahma, the Self-existent 
One to whom the gods pray, the Eternal Father who rules the 
worlds, is represented as supreme; but, in most of the stories, the 
chief gods are four,—Indra, god of clouds, Varuna, lord of 
waters, Agni, god of fire, and Yama, king of Death. Among 
these four world protectors, Indra is pre-eminent. 

The dim theology resembles more that of the Vedic hymns 
than it does that of the Puranas, which are the legendary histo- 
ries of a later and more*degenerate age. The worshippers of the 
gods offer praise and prayer, bring to their shrines gifts of fruit 
and flowers, and kindle altar-fires for sacrifice. They even, on 
great occasions, offer the Aswamedha Rite, or sacrifice of the 
horse, which is the highest offering; but there is no hint of 
human sacrifice, neither is there of images representing the gods. 
Reverence is paid to the Brahmans; yet,in “The Enchanted 
Lake,” we find this liberal interpretation of a Brahman’s office : — 


“ Who practises what good he knows, 
Himself a Brahmana he shows ; 
And, if an evil nature knew 
The Sacred Vedas through and through, 
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With all the Sutris, still must he 
Lower than honest Sudra be. 

To know and do the right, and pay 
The sacrifice, in peace alway,— 
This maketh one a Bramana.” 


The hero is described as reverent, pure, temperate, just, modest, 
and patient, steadfast, gallant, gentle, kind. The high gods 
themselves are judged by this moral ideal, if they seem to swerve 
from the Law of Righteousness. 

Witness the noble episode in the story of Yudhisthir, when 
he refuses to mount with Indra the heavenly car, if he must 
leave behind the poor hound that loved him. He judges Indra 
by the Eternal Law. 


“*Q most high,’ he says, 
‘O thousand-eyed and wisest! can it be 
That one exalted should seem pitiless? ’” 


The same hero, with sublime scorn, refuses to stay in heaven, 
when he finds there his enemy,— 


“ A heart 


Impious and harmful, bringing woes to all, 
To friends and foes.” 


“ Keep heaven for such as these,” 


He cries indignantly, — 


“Tf these come here! I do not wish to dwell 
Where he is, whom I hated rightfully, 
Being a covetous and witless prince.” 


“ Show me the regions, therefore, where they dwell, 
My brothers, those, the noble-souled, the loyal, 
Who kept the sacred laws, who swerved no step 
From virtue’s path.” 


He leaves the heavenly thrones and celestial courts, the gates 
of pearl close behind him, and he penetrates far within the shades 
of hell until he hears the beloved voices. One and another cried 
to him :— 


“ And, last, 
A moan of music from the darkness sighed, 
‘ Dranpadi cries to thee.’” 


Then, that just, compassionate, and tender soul cast in his lot 
with them. 
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“* Here will I bide,’ he said : 
‘ Nay if I perish, while my well-beloveds 
Win ease and peace by any pains of mine.’ ” 


“ Love and Faith make Heaven,” 


says Yudhisthir; and Love and Faith form the theme of the idyl 
of Savitri, and that of Nala and Damayanti. 

The beautiful Savitri had wedded Satyavan, the husband of 
her choice, although it had been revealed to her that he was fated 
to die after a year. When-the day of doom approached of which 
Satyavan was all unwitting, she entreated to go with him to the 
wood. 

“ And so she walked behind him, guarding him, 
Bethinking at what hour her lord must die, 
Her true heart torn in twain, one-half to him . 
Close cleaving, one-half watching if Death come.” 


While Satyavan was hewing the sacred fuel, a pang shot 
through his temples; and, as he lies faint upon Savitri’s lap, lo! 
Yama, god of Death, appears. For three days and nights, 
Savitri had kept a fast. With her spirit thus prepared, and made 
bold by love, she follows the awful shade, as he bears her hus- 


band’s soul away. She follows, pleading and reciting verses 
from the sages. Yama is moved. 


“<« Except the life of Satyavan thy lord, 
Ask one boon yet again, and I will grant.’” 


One boon after another is promised her, even that of sons, Satya- 
van’s children ; and still she sings sweeter than before,— 


“¢ Never is lost or wasted 

The goodness of the good ; 

Never against a mercy, 

Against a right, it stood.’” 

Yama says,— 
“¢O thou great heart, 

Perfect and firm! ask any boon from me,— 
Ask an incomparable boon !’” 


But she wants nothing except the gift of gifts,— 


“« Not even those sons 
Whom thou didst promise. Ah, thou wilt not now 
Bear hence the father of them, and my hope!’” 


The awful Yama leoked upon her with tender eyes, loosened 
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the noose, and freed her husband’s soul. With it, Savitri sped 
gladly back to the glade where she had left the corse,— 


“ And, sitting on the earth, lifted its head, 
And lulled it on her lap full tenderly. 
Thereat warm life returned; the white lips moved; 
The fixed eyes brightened, gazed, and gazed again. 
As when one starts from sleep and sees a face, 
The well beloved’s, grow clear, and, smiling, wakes, 
So Satyavan.” 


Savitri does not tell him the full story of what has passed,— 
“¢ To-morrow, I will tell thee all, dear lord.’ ” 


He is anxious about his old parents at home, and urges her to 
go, although she is afraid of the beasts that roam the forest at 
night. 

“Thereat, he beat 
Faint hands, eager to go; and Savitri, 
Seeing him weeping, wiped his tears away, 
And gently spake: ‘If I have kept the fast, 
Made sacrifices, given gifts, and wrought 
Service to holy men, may this black night 
Be bright to those and thee ; for we will go. 
I think I never spoke a false word once 
In all my life, not even in jest ; I pray 
My truth may help to-night them, thee, and me!’” 


She lifts him upon his feet, and lays his arm across her neck, and 
carrying the axe in her left hand, supports him through the 
gloomy wood. 

And still, out of the ancient time, shines for us the bright pict- 
ure of the strong, supporting, maternal love which woman gives 
to man. How modern appears this strain of sentiment in “ Nala 
and Damayanti”! 


“ And oft-times Nala praised they all other chiefs above 
In Damayanti’s hearing; and oftentimes to him, 
With worship and with wonder, her beauty they would limn ; 
So that unmet, unknowing, unseen, in each for each, 
A tender thought of longing grew up from seed of speech ; 
And love (thou son of Kunti!) those gentle hearts did reach.” 


But the high gods are Nala’s rivals, and make him speak their 
love to Damayanti before he tells his own,— 
“ Unto Nishadha’s prince the maid replied,— 
Tears of distress dimming her lustrous eyes,— 
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‘Humbly I reverence these mighty gods ; 
But thee I choose, and thee I[ take for lord.’” 


When the lords of earth come to her swayamvara, the gods, 
come too, and take on Nala’s semblance, so that the distressed 
maiden cannot tell which is the true Nala whom she loves. Ina 
speech fraught with passion, she calls upon the all-knowing gods 
to make her know. Even as she speaks, they show themselves 
effulgent; but Damayanti looks with beaming eyes upon the fig- 
ure which wears no heavenly signs, and hangs around Nala’s 
neck the bright garland which marks him for her lord. 


“ And hand in hand, radiant with mutual love, 
Before great Agni and the gods they passed, 
The world’s protectors worshipping.” 


It is many years before a dark day comes to the royal pair; but, 
when it comes, it brings desolation. Nala, robbed of his kingdom, 
stripped of his garments, wanders forth into the wood. In vain 
does his faithful wife seek to charm his grief away. In the 
night, distraught with sorrow and bewitched by an envious god, 
he leaves her sighing in her sleep, and flies. The poet gives us a 
wonderful picture of the forest, beautiful but fearsome, through 
which Damayanti wanders for days and nights seeking Nala. In 
prayers full of passion and poetry, she appeals to the tiger of the 
jungle, the tree of the forest, and the majestic mountain to tell 
her of her lord. 

A vision of hermits comforts her; and, after adventures through 
which purity, love, and piety bear her unscathed, she enters, sor- 
row-stricken and footsore, the city of the just Subahn. There, 
in 8ad eclipse, she lives a slave until her former state is discov- 
ered by the queen, and'she is sent in honor to her father’s palace. 
Ambassadors are sent to every land to look for Nala; and, in 
every city, they say verses taught them by Damayanti,— verses 
musical and sad, fraught with love and pain. 

At last, a tender plot laid by the deserted wife succeeds; and 
Nala, who has undergone a wonderful transformation, comes and 
takes her to his heart. The god Vayn speaks praise of Dam- 
ayanti: — 

“There showered flowers down out of the sky 
Upon them, and the drums of heaven beat 
Beautiful music, and a gentle wind, 
Fragrant, propitious, floated, kissing them.” 
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These lines reveal the luxuriant Eastern imagination, which 
gives to these poems a peculiar charm. Every figure of speech 
suggests the Eastern landscape. 

Yudhisthir mourns for his princess with the face 


“ Softer and darker than the Vrihat leaf, 
And soul as sweet as are its odors.” 


The suitors who come to a maid’s swayamvara are described as 
pacing like lions from the hills. 

The deserted wife calls on her lord, her “tiger of the jungle,” 
and weeps for him who is to her “brighter than the light which 
gleams from lotus-cups.” A sensuous charm is not lacking to 
these Indian Idylls; but the spiritual element predominates, even 
as in those radiant creatures, Savitriand Damayanti. A lofty soul 
animates the perfect type of Asiatic beauty, all grace and glow. 
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